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When we are in the right, and another is in the 
wrong, is the time of times for us to show our Christ- 
likeness. It requires no saintliness to be loving 
toward those who are lovely. But when the spirit of 
Christian love must be all on one side, then it is for 
us to show how much there is of that spirit in us. 


Lights from Bible lands are an essential aid to the 
vivifying of the Bible narrative, and these helps to 
Bible study are now made available to the ordinary 
reader to an extent undreamed of a generation ago. 
The Rev. Dr. Cunningham Geikie brings out, on 
another page, the site and appearance and associations 
of the mount of Olives, with peculiar helpfulness. 
And an American traveler in the Holy Land gives a 
graphic sketch of a Passover night service in the 
Vicinity of Gethsemane. Palestine is made more real 
to the Bible readers of to-day than it was to their 
fathers. If the truths which give that land sacredness 
are made correspondingly more precious, then indeed 
the children are gainers by their added privileges. 


The ends of the earth are in close communication 
in these days, and Christian workers on the different 


. | with literal exactness, of these International Bible 


pathy and in co-operation by their added opportunities 
of interchanging thought and opinion. A good illus- 
tration of the world-wide sweep of the Sunday-school 
cause was given, a few days ago, by the contents of a 
single mail received by the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times. Four letters were handed to him at 
the same time; one from America, one from Europe, 
one from Asia, and one from Africa, It can be said, 


lessons, and of the helps for their study : 


“Their line is gone out through all the earth, 
And their words to the end of the world.” 


Desiring happiness is inseparable from human nature 
—as human nature is. But seeking happiness as an 
aim in life is unworthy of a true and a noble soul. 
Happiness as a result of right living is desirable; but 
living with the purpose of having happiness is incon- 
sistent with rightness of being. The aim of one’s life 
should be to be right and to do right—happiness or 
no happiness. To aim at being happy, whether one 
is right or is wrong, is to fail both of happiness and 
of rightness. 


“We cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets ; 
And sometimes the things our life misses 
Help more than the things which it gets. 
. For good lieth not in pursuing, 
Nor gaining of great or of small, 
But just in the doing, and doing 
As we would be done by, is all.” 


It is a proverbial saying that the perfection of art 
is to conceal art. In other words, that only is a per- 
fect production which has in it so much toil that it 
shows no trace of the toilsome operation by which it 
has heen produced. Tools are for the toiler, but tool- 
marks in the completed work are marks of ill-handled 
tools. Until the workman can so use his tools as to 
make those very tools obliterate their own traces, he 
is mastered by his tools instead of being their master. 
The carpenter must plane out the marks of the plane 
in his planing; the gilder must burnish out the marks 
of the burnisher in his burnishing. The novelist must 
not show the mechanism by which he has conceived 
and constructed and wrought out his plot. The poet 
who shows the tool-marks of his versifying in the 
completed verse, taking refuge in his “license” to 
help him over hard places, simply shows the inade- 
quacy of his power and the insufficiency of his toil. 
Some things show no evidence of toil, because no toil 
has been put on them; and some things show no evi- 
dence of toil because the perfection of toil lies hidden 
in them. Let no worker, therefore, be discouraged, 
if, after his apparently completed work of structure- 
building stands out before him, he finds that a new 
work is on his hands of covering from sight that which 
his faithful labors brought into sight. 


A duty may be recognized as a duty, and may be 
faithfully performed as a duty, by one who feels its 
irksomeness as a duty. A child is freer than a grown 
person in acknowledging his feeling in this line; and 
by his freeness a child gives many an illustration of 
a truth which has its applications elsewhere than 
among children. A bright boy, four or five years 





continents are brought nearer to each other in sym- 





and aunt and their four children, who had been away 
from home for several months, were coming back 
again. “Aren’t you glad that they’re all coming 
home to-morrow?” she said to him. ‘Oh, yes!” he 
answered, with a sigh of relief; “for then I shan’t 
have to pray for them any more.” Night after night, 
for all the weeks of their absence, that little fellow 
had named over those six dear ones severally, pray- 
ing for their safety and for their return. He had 
never shirked his duty, meanwhile. Nor had he 
lacked a loving interest in those for whom he prayed 
thus persistently. But that prayer was a duty which 
was, in one sense, burdensome to him; and he was 
frank to say that he was glad that it was to be lifted 
from him by their safe return, And in just such 
points as this, little children are an example of the 
believers. It is better to do a duty as a duty, even 
though it is felt as a burdensome duty, than to shirk 
that duty. And if, indeed, a sense of relief comes 
with the lifting of a burdensome duty, it may be only 
an added illustration of the truth that sometimes, when 
the spirit is willing, the flesh is weak. 





THE LIGHT-SHEDDING POWER OF 
A SHADE. 


The practical value of a light is never at its best 
when it shines directly into the eyes of those who need 
its help, or when it is without the gain of some accom- 
panying or intervening shade. To look at the sun is 
to bring darkness to the eyes. To face a glare of 
light in the night is to be blinded to all else. One 
instinctively shields his eyes with his hand, as he looks 
out over a landscape at noonday ; or as he enters a 
brilliantly lighted hall in the evening, where he would 
sweep his gaze over the whole house in order to com- 
prehend the audience as an entirety. 
is, indeed, a more helpfully illuminating light, as well 
as a more grateful light, to human eyes as they are; 
and so it is that we find the light-shedding power of 
a shade. 

It is not that a shade really increases the light ; for 
in fact it lessens it. But it is that a shade increases 
the value of the light by improving its available qual- 
ity, and by making the observer the more sensible of 
its advantages. Persons put translucent curtains, or 
shades, before their windows ; with the idea that they 
thereby have more light—that is a better light—in 
the room. Lamps and gas-jets in a library, or in a 
sitting-room, are surrounded by ground-glass or porce- 
lain globes, or shades, in order that their light may 
be softened and diffused for the greater benefit of 
those who see by it. It is for utility as well as for 
beauty that the windows of a church, or of a cathedral, 
are stained, or tinted, or shaded, so as to prevent the 
full glare of the sunlight pouring in through them, to 
dazzle the eyes of those on whom it shines directly ; 
for there, as everywhere, the light needs the shading 
which shall be a means of its wise shedding or diffusing. 

It is in the mental, the moral, and the spiritual 
realm, as it is in the material, that the light-shedding 
power of a shade is manifested. The -man whose 
knowledge of any subject of which he treats is not 
shaded by a modest distrust of his own attainments, 
gives no such helpful light on that subject as is dif- 
fused by the more cautious and discriminating state- 
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realizes how much there is for him yet to learn con- 
cerning it. If you ask a young doctor, a young law- 
yer, a young artist, a young scientist, a question in any 
department of his profession, the quick and confident 
way in which he will glare the light of his knowledge 
upon you, tends to dazzle your eyes and hinder your 
seeing. Whereas if you were to refer that same sub- 
ject to a master in its line, he would be likely to treat 
it as presenting an open question; and the shaded 
light of his greater knowledge turned upon it with 
gradually disclosing power would enable you to see it 
almost as he saw it. And go in all the realm of intel- 
lect, an unshaded light will dazzle or repel, where a 
shaded light will shed an illuminating radiance. 

Any good trait or virtue loses illuminating power 
through its unshaded glaring. Courage is a repellent 
rather than a winsome trait if it lack the shade of a 
certain tremulous self-questioning. The preacher, the 
orator, the singer, who comes before a large audience 
with the light of unhesitating assurance in his face and 
bearing, fails to beam in upon the very hearts of those 
who hear him, as he might through the refining shade 
ofa reverent timidity. Diana,standing out as an elec- 
tric light of chastity, sheds no such glow of womanly 
modesty, in all her sphere, as radiates from the true 
woman, whose many virtues shade one another, and 
diffuse illumination without making its focal centre 
dazzlingly eye-smiting. Justice, honesty, frankness, 
enthusiasm, sincerity, needs, each, some shade of a 
balancing quality, to soften and mellow its light so that 
it shall glow without glaring. 

Even the choicest spiritual graces shine clearest 
and most attractively through, or from under, a shade. 
Faith cannot seem faith except in one who knows 
something of doubt. Hope beams brightest when it 
is hope against hopelessness. Love glows in its pre- 
eminence in shedding its rays unstintedly on the 
unloving. Self-sacrifice must be seen through the 
shade of the thanklessness and ingratitude of its 
recipients, in order to be seen at its best. Christian 
joy and Christian cheerfulness can never give such 
light, when unshaded, as they give when the shade of 
sanctified sorrow and of saintly sadness is over them. 
The very light of the Divine Presence had to be 
shaded in the Incarnation, that it might illumine 
instead of blind the natural eye. 


*‘As one who entereth by night a room 
Where sufferers lie, 
Shadeth his lamp to suit the languid eye; 
So doth the Christ draw nigh 
Unto our world of gloom. 
The light of life he beareth, and doth stand 
Shading it tenderly with piercéd hand, 
Lest the full glare 
Should cause us not to see, but stare. 
Yet through the nail-prints some sweet rays divine 
Will gently shine ;— 
Dawn which doth for the day prepare.” 

Do you wonder, sometimes, that just when and where 
you would fain be a means of light to others, you are 
yourself brought into the shadow, so that the light 
you might have given is dimmed or covered? That 
may be God’s way of increasing your light-power in 
the direction of your purposes and your prayers in his 
service. God’s strength is made perfect in weakness. 
God’s light shines clearest in and through the shadow. 
In thanking God for the privilege of letting your 
light shine as he has commanded, fail not to recognize 
the blessing he has bestowed upon you in the light- 
shedding shade wherewith he has covered you. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


All are agreed that the Sunday-school library is not 
what it ought to be, but there is no agreement as to the 
standard to which the Sunday-school library ought to be 
brought; hence, as a matter of course, there is no agree- 
ment as to how to bring the Sunday-school library to its 
proper standard. That somebody is to blame for the 
present state of things is admitted by all; but who that 
somebody is, is by no means a settled point. Some think 
that the trouble is with the publishers of Sunday-school 
books; others think that it is the authors of these books 
who are chiefly at fault. Some would lay the blame on 
the committees who select the books; while others are 





sure that the real difficulty is with the perverted tastes 
of the children, as shown in the books which they prefer 
toread. A correspondent from Connecticut wants farther 
light on this subject. He writes: 

Our Sunday-school library, numbering upwards of eight hun- 
dred volumes, is composed mainly of fiction of the best quality 
that we have been able to find. We should be glad to put im 
more of such books, for example, as Dr. Henry M. Field’s 
“ Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn,” “ Among the Holy 
Hills,” and his other works, if the scholars would draw them; 
but that not being the case, what can we do to cultivate more 
taste for such profitable books ? 

One way, and a very good way, of cultivating the taste 
of children for books which are profitable reading for 
children, is by providing such reading for them, and not 
providing any other. If, indeed, “ fiction of the best qual- 
ity ” is the sort of reading-matter which the children in 
that Connecticut Sunday-school ought to be indulged in, 
that library seems to be well furnished at present; for 
its books are “mainly” of that sort. Butif, on the other 
hand, attractive books of history and travel and biogra- 
phy, and other lines of fact, are preferable to the best 
fiction, then it would be well to have that library com- 
posed “mainly” of such books, A proverbial saying 
which has long had currency in Connecticut is, “ The 
best is as good as any;” and that saying is as applicable 
to a Sunday-school library as toa dinner bill-of-fare. It 
would not be a difficult matter to secure five hundred vol- 
umes of books of fact even better suited to children’s read- 
ing than those mentioned above; and if they were the 
chief element in a Sunday-school library, children who 
wanted books to read, and could get no other than these, 
would be likely to read them accordingly. Surely no 
Christian man, in Connecticut or elsewhere, would say 
that children ought to be provided with only such food, 
at the home table, from the pulpit, or in the Sunday- 
school, as they happen to have a natural fancy for. Those 
who are responsible for the children’s welfare are respon- 
sible for the children’s training—including the training 
of the children’s tastes. 


There are variorum readings in other books than the 
Bible. And there are keen-eyed observers who are quick 
to catch an unfamiliar reading in any quotation, in the 
columns of The Sunday School Times, from a well-known 
writer in the realm of uninspired literature. Shakespeare, 
above all such writers, is an object of watchful and jealous 
interest in this line. A correspondent from Michigan is 
exercised just now in Shakespeare’s behalf.. He says: 

Whether there are differences in different editions of Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet, or whether Homer has nodded in this instance, 
I cannot say; but in reading Dr. Trumbull’s leading editorial 
for April 7 [on “ Caution in Making Friendships’”’] I noticed 
something wrong in a quotation. My edition of Shakespeare 
(New York. 6 vols., 1835) reads: 

“The [not Those] friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hooks [not hoops] of steel.” 
Am I right in considering this an error? 


The passage referred to is one over which there has 
been much discussion. In the famous Quarto Edition of 
1608, it stands: 

“ Those friends thou hast, and their adoptions tried, 

Graple them to thee with a hoope of steele.” 

The change from “a hoope” to“ hooks” seems to have 
been first made by Pope; but it has been adopted by 
many, and, again, rejected by many, Among later critics, 
Furness prefers : ; 

“The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel.” 

While Rolfe approves the form in which it was quoted 
by the Editor of The Sunday School Times: 

“Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel.” 
In favor of “ hooks,” it has been urged that that word 
better meets the idea of “ grappling ;” but this is because 
modern critics have failed to perceive the symbolism of 
the archaic figureemployed. Anold form of covenant- 
ing between two persons was by joining or gripping 
hands between an encircling ring—sometimes a ring of 
iron. By puncturing the palms thus joined, and letting 
the blood of the two parties interflow, the most sacred 
covenant of blood-friendship was consummated. Again, 
the thumbs of the two parties were bound together and 
similarly punctured, as a mode of covenanting. The use 
of a thumb-ring in marriage was a vestige of this custom. 
Thus, in Butler’s Hudibras, there is a reference to 
“That tool of matrimony, a ring, 
With which the unsanctify’d bridegroom 
Is married only to a thumb.” 

Shakespeare seems to show a familiarity with the blood- 
covenant idea when, in the Second Part of King Henry 
IV. (Act IV., Scene 4, Lines 41-46), he says: 
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“ And thou shalt prove a shelter to thy friends, 
A hoop of gold to bind thy brothers in. 
That the united vessel of their blood 


Shall never leak.” 


“A hoope of steele” as a bond of friendship suggests the 
idea of permanency in the relation, without. that sugges. 
tion of a mercenary element in such a relation, which 
might be made by a hoop of gold. To “grapple” was 
primarily to grab, or to grasp, or toclutch. It is a fit. 
ting figure of speech that makes two friends grasp each 
other’s hands between a ring, or “hoop of steel.” [ft 
would not be an appropriate figure to represent them as 
throwing hooks into each other’s flesh, 


Apocryphal stories of Bible characters far outnumber 
the authentic stories. Legends of the patriarchs and 
prophets are multiplied in Hebrew and Arabic literature, 
and legends and traditions of Christ and his apostles are 
hardly less numerous in early and medisval Christian 
literature. A certain measure of curious interest attaches 
to these apocryphal or fanciful stories, but they have no 
trustworthiness as historical data. If viewed in any other 
light than that of curiosity, they are misleading. Fre- 
quent inquiries concerning one or another of these legends 
or traditions, or concerning some bold forgery in this 
line, are, however, made by readers of The Sunday School 
Times. Thus, for example, a New York correspondent 
writes : ; 

Charlotte Yonge, in “Under the Storm,” page 8, speaks of 
“the ark of the covenant that King Josiah and the prophet 
Jeremiah hid in a cavern within Mount Pisgah.” Can you 
give us the authority for the above statement? 

In a comment on 2 Chronicles 35: 8, in the treatise 
Yoma (52 a) of the Babylonian Talmud, it is said: “We 
have learned that when the ark (of the covenant) was 
hidden, the pot of manna, the flask of oil of anointment, 
the rod of Aaron with its almonds and blossoms, and the 
coffer which the Philistines sent to the God of Israel as 
a present (1 Sam. 5: 8,11; 6:15), were hidden at its 
side. Who hid them? Josiah the king hid them, for 
he had read, ‘ The Lord shall bring thee and thy king... 
unto a nation,... and there shalt thou serve,’ etc. (Deut. 
28 : 36); so he set to work and hid them. This is the 
meaning of 2 Chronicles 35: 3. R.Nachmansaid: ‘We 
have learned, the rabbins say, in the chamber where the 
wood was kept was-the ark hidden’ R. Nachman b, 
Yitschaq said: ‘ Also we have learned, it once happened 
that a priest; while chopping wood, saw a stone of the 
pavement unlike the other, and wanted to tell it his 
friends, but he became unable to utter a word until his 
soul left him.’ Now they all knew that the ark waa hid- 
den in that place.”- The traditional place of hiding here 
referred to was a chamber in the temple buildings in 
Jerusalem. It is possible that the Hebrew word for 
chamber—lishka—was misread as “Pisgah” by some 
translator; hence the form cited by Miss Yonge. 

A Canadian reader sends a printed reference to “an 
original letter of Publius Lentullus, president of Judea, 
addressed to the Roman Senate, in the days of Tiberius 
Cesar,” giving a description of the person of Jesus Christ; 
and he asks: 

Do you know anything of the manuscript referred to? Please 
answer in Notes on Open Letters. 

A correspondent from Central New York writes: 

Can you tell me where I may find a copy of the sentence 
which Pilate passed upon Jesus when he was.condemned to 
death ? 

Again, a Missouri reader calls attention to a volume 
which is circulating in the West, claiming to give the 
“archeological writings of the Sanhedrin and Talmuds 
of the Jews, translated from manuscripts in Constanti- 
nople, and the records of the senatorial docket taken 
from the Vatican in Rome; being the official documents 
made in those courts in the days of Jesus Christ.” He 
says of the volume thus described: 

This book is being circulated quite extensively in this section 
of our country, and it reads to me like Munchausen’s Tales. 


The book referred to by the Missouri reader would seem 
to haveclustered legends, traditions, afd forged documents 
concerning Jesus Christ and his times, and to have pre- 
sented them as having some historic value, when, in 
fact, they are worthless except as curious records of old- 
time surmisings. The items referred to by the inquirers 
from Central New York and Canada are probably included 
in this volume, as they certainly are in a spurious work 
known as Acta Pilati,—“ The Acts of Pilate.” The letter 
claiming to be from “Publius Lentullus, president of 
Judea,” was made known in the twelfth century, although 
there are those who would give it a much earlier date. 
The historic value of these “ documents” is certainly no 
greater than the records of Baron Munchausen’s travels, 
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IN BLOSSOM TIME. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 


Who would have thought, awhile ago, when bitter winds were 
Faging, 
Andall the wintry world was chill, that deep beneath the snow 
The heart of summer life and heat a victor’s strife was waging, 
Till in the trees that gave no sign the sap began to flow? 


Before a single tiny leaf had shown the bud’s increasing, 
Before a glimmer of the spring had brightened twig or spray, 
The bloom and beauty all were pledged; a loving hand un- 
ceasing 
Was working in the winter time to bring the summer’s day. 


And now the fields are like the sea, with foamy ripples tossing, 

And o’er the blushing crests of May the bluebird glances free ; 

The sunshine and the diamond shower like shuttles swift are 
crossing. 

And the gladness of our childish days comes back to you 
and me. 


For God has brought the blossoms, and the fruit in time will 
follow ; 
The seed within the furrow dropped, and then the golden 
grain; 
The patient work and waiting still, and then o’er hill and hollow 
The happy songs of harvest and the overflowing wain. 


Ah! never when the winter about our way is beating, 
In sorrow’s breath, or burden of the toil that we must share, 
Should our trustful souls grow timorous, or falter to retreating, 
For the blossoms of the springtime are in our Father’s care. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


Looking eastward from any open spot in Jerusalem, a 
yellow hill is seen rising a little higher than the city, and 
separated from it only by a narrow ravine. It is the 
mount of Olives. Paths seam it in all directions; olive- 
trees dot it in many parts; rough low stone walls, built 
without lime, run hither and thither; an old building or 
two rises from its lower slopes; its flat top is crowned by 
a rude cluster of native houses, on which the minaret of 
asmall mosque, which is also the Chapel of the Ascension, 
looks down, and two or three modern Christian buildings 
rise near at hand. The slope is so gradual that walking 
is easy in every direction, and yet the summit is no less 
than 2,723 feet above thesea. Jerusalem itself, however, 
is only a hundred and seventy feet lower, at Mount Zion, 
on the western side, and hardly two hundred feet below 
it, at the ancient Temple Area on the east, so that the 
long gentle ascent from the valley below the city wails 
to the top of the mount of Olives is only a few feet over 
a hundred. 

The first mention of this sacred height in Scripture is 
in the story of the flight of David from his rebellious son 
Absalom (2 Sam. 15: 23 ff.). There are different roads 
to the Jordan: one running over, the other round, the 
hil!; but the fugitive king chose that which goes over the 
summit, where the Church of the Ascension now stands 
(2 Sam. 5 : 32, Rev. Ver.), having apparently chosen this 
way that he might commit his future, publicly, to God, 
in solemn prayer at a spot consecrated to divine worship. 
The hill was, as yet, only “ the ascent of the olives,” for 
its present name is of later origin; but the narrative might 
have been written to-day for its vivid truthfulness in the 
details of the picture. We see its nearness to Jerusalem, 
the deep hollow below the city walls, the olive-trees on 
the slopes, the “stones and dust” of the rough paths 
down, on the farther side, and the striking view from the 
top of the Holy City, every house of which, with the yel- 
low city wall, stands out as if close at hand. 

Under Solomon, one of the four heights east of Jerusa- 
Tem was profaned by high places to the gods of the heathen 
races from among whom he had, for policy, chosen wives 
(1 Kings 11:7). It is possible that some other summit 
than that on which his father worshiped may have been 
chosen for this shame; but the tradition which suggests 
this is comparatively modern, and may readily have grown 
from a desire to save the chief hill from association with 
80 great an offense. - 

The idol sanctuaries, thus raised by the son of David, 
affronted the heavens for the next four hundred years, 
but were at last destroyed, a very short time before the 
fall of the kingdom, by Josiah, who not only broke in 
pieces the lewd heathen symbols, and cut down the 
Asherahs, sacred to Ashtaroth, but defiled the whole site 
of these abominations by strewing them with human 
bones (2 Kings 23 : 18, 14), burned on the altars. That 
there should have been no abhorrence of the main sum- 
mit of the mount of Olives, in the days of Christ, seems 
the best ground for believing that it could not have 





been the one desecrated by such hideous memories, and 
that the opinion latterly prevalent is right, after all. 

After the Captivity, the mount of Olives became so 
famous for its rank growths of trees and humbler vege- 
tation, that, when Ezra arranged for the celebration of 
the Feast of Tabernacles, he directed the multitude to 
go out to it, and they would find abundant material. 
“Go forth unto the mount,” ran his orders, “and fetch 
olive branches, and branches of wild olive, and myrtle 
branches, and palm branches, and branches of thick 
trees, to make booths” (Neh. 8:15). To those accus- 
tomed to the rich green of hills in other lands, the 
yellow bareness of the mount of Olives at present makes 
it hard to realize it clothed with verdure; but cultivation 
is now year by year extending, through the industry of 
native Christians, and the slopes are thus gradually real- 
izing more completely their appearance in the prosperous 
days of Israel, when they were shaded by such a wealth 
of green as they must have shown in the time of Nehe- 
miah and later. The eastern slope, indeed, must always 
have been comparatively barren; but even then we find 
the hamlet of Bethany nestled amidst flourishing olive 
gardens at the foot of the hill. 

The hills round about Jerusalem are nowhere of any 
noticeable height compared with that of the city itself. 
Northwest of the mount of Olives a long swell rises 
about a hundred feet above the level of Zion, the western 
part of the town, and is noteworthy as the spot on which 
the tent of Titus was raised during the great siege. 
Nearly a mile of comparatively flat ground stretches 
between the city wall and the rise of this hill; but it is 
very different with the mount of Olives, which stands 
next it, only the narrow ravine of the Kedron lying 
between the city and the swell of Olivet. Farther south 
three other summits rise, separated only by hollows; 
each height famous for its own traditions, none of which 
have any historical value. The same bare yellow look 
characterizes the whole scene, the little vegetation there 
is being confined chiefly to olive-trees scattered here and 
there very thinly. 

Among the New Testament memories of the mount 
of Olives, Gethsemane must always have the foremost 
place. The name means “the oil-press,” and marks the 
spot as famous in Christ’s day for its olive-groves, amidst 
which, as the emblems of peace, it was strikingly fitting 
that our Lord, the Prince of Peace, should spend the last 
moments before his arrest. An enclosure is now shown 
at the foot of the hill, a little below the one arched stone 
bridge over the dry bed of the Kedron, as the very spot 


of our Saviour’s agony; but olive-trees grow outside it 


to the north and east in numbers, and it seems beyond 
question that all the trees round the city, at different 
times, must have been cut down in the successive sieges 
by Romans, Saracens, Crusaders, and Turks. That the 
exact spot should have been known in spite of this oblit- 
eration of landmarks appears doubtful, especially when 
the doubt as to the very grave of our Lord is remembered. 
But it is certain that Gethsemane stood somewhere near 
the site now claiming the name, though perhaps it lay a 
little farther north. To the south, the presence of ancient 
tombs, and one of the burial-places of the Jews, perhaps, 
in Christ’s day, precludes the garden’s having been lower, 
in that direction. A thick plastered wall, with the 
entrance at the back, encloses the spot reverenced for 
generations as the scene of the great agony. The ground 
is divided into trim beds, carefully tended by the Fran- 
ciscan monks in charge, and set off with shrubs and 
plants set in flower-pots or small raised stands, giving the 
place a modern look very little in keeping with its asso- 
ciations. But the great attraction is the cluster of seven 
or eight very old olive-trees in the enclosure,—venerable, 
old, massive, with pierced and rent trunks, and the living 
branches springiag like a thin crown from them, Olive- 
trees are not higher than other fruit-trees of good growth, 
so that the garden is not in any way overshadowed. 
*The wall round it has been built only since 1848; before 
that, the now sacred spot was only part of the common 
ground of the valley. It is a small place, only a hundred 
and sixty feet long and a hundred and fifty feet broad. 
Yet even if not the identical site of the gospel Geth- 
semane, it harmonizes well with the narrative, though it 
would surely have been better had it been preserved in 
its natural state, rather than turned into a modern 
flower-garden, 

The tradition that our Lord ascended from the top of 
the mount of Olives is contradicted by the passage in 
St. Luke, “‘He led them forth as far as to Bethany ” 
(Luke 24: 50); and, moreover, the summit was at that 
time covered with buildings,—the great dove-cot of the 
high-priest Ananias for pigeons to sell as offerings, and 
booths for the sale of articles needed by the pilgrims, 





however, after the ascension, its locality had been fixed 
traditionally on this spot; and ever since then some form 
of sacred building has marked the spot. The present 
chapel is only about fifty years old, and is held by the 
Mahomedans, though Christians are allowed to celebrate 
mass in it on certain days. It is a small building, stand- 
ing in a walled yard, and, as I have said, is overlooked 
by a minaret. The space inside is only twenty feet across, 
forming a circle, though the outside is octagonal; but 
there is little to arrest attention, uniess one pauses for a 
moment to meditate on human credulity as exhibited in 
what is said to be an impression made in the rock by 
Christ’s right foot, before he ascended. For myself, I 
cannot accept the spot as worthy of the honor paid it. 
At Gethsemane, the very part enclosed may not be the 
original olive-yard, but it must be very near where it 
was ; whereas the mount of Olives covers a great extent 
of ground, and the ascension is expressly said to have 
been near Bethany, which is quite on the other, east- 
ern, side. 

There is another spot sacred by tradition to the mem- 
ory of our Saviour, and boasting far higher grounds for 
acceptance as actually associated with him. While pas- 
sengers on foot, in many cases, prefer going to Bethany 
by the path over the summit, those who ride always take 
that which runs over the southern shoulder of the hill. 
Coming, as Christ did, on the day of his entry to Jeru- 
salem, from the east, he would ride on amidst the crowd, 
without seeing the Holy City, till he came to the spot 
where the track bends to the north. Then, ina moment, 
the whole of Jerusalem would rise before him from the 
finest point of view. Even now, when the Dome of the 
Rock and the mosque El Aksa stand upon the great 
Temple Area, and the walls are old and time-worn ; when 
the houses of the city are very poor in every part. and 
the only prominent buildings beyond the temple grounds 
are the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, with its ancient 
dome, and the so-called Tower of David, surmounted by 
the crescent flag of the sultan,—the sight is intensely 
interesting. But in Christ’s day, when the great wall of 
the temple enclosure, now buried under a hundred feet 
of rubbish on the east side, stood up fresh from the hands 
of the builder, in its vast height; when the slopes of 
Mount Moriah and the bed of the Kedron were rich with 
vegetation, and the slopes around were dotted with great 
mansions embosomed in verdure; when the broader level 
below the pool of Siloam was a paradise of waving green; 
when the temple courts rose, one over the other, in 
dazzling white,—the temple itself, of snowy white, set 
off with flashing gold, surmounting all,—the sight must 
have been overpowering. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that He who knew all the future “when he drew nigh, 
and saw the city, wept over it, saying, If thou hadst 
known in this day, even thou, the things which belong 
to thy peace! but now they are hid from thine eyes. 
For the days shall come when thine enemies shall cast 
up a bank about thee, and compass thee round, and keep 
thee in on every side, and shall dash thee to the ground, 
and thy children within thee; and not leave in thee one 
stone upon another; because thou knewest not the time 
of thy visitation ” (John 12: 11 ff). 

It is hard to realize the condition of Jerusalem in those 
days from the aspect of its environs at present. There 
is n0 population round it now, except in the wretched 
hamlet of Siloam, or Silwan; but at one spot after another 
traces are everywhere found, over the mount of Olives 
and elsewhere, of sumptuous ancient buildings. The 
words of our Lord have long ago come true. The Jeru- 
salem of his day lies below nearly twenty feet of rubbish; 
the temple has utterly perished; the very walls of its 
great area of thirty-five acres are hidden by the wreck of 
ages; and the mount of Olives and the other hills around, 
once rich with verdure and covered with palaces, lie bare 
and desolate. 

Norwich, England. 





KEEPING ONE’S PROMISE. 
BY HAROLD VAN SANTVOORD. 


A man’s promise ought to be as sacred as an oath. A 
promise is a pledge of performance. Promise is the seed, 
performance the fruit, Asa test of character, truthful- 
ness is pre-eminent; it is the basis of all true manhood. 
Truth scorns all disguises, shuns all devices, and never 
postures for advantage or effect. Its spirit pervades the 
closest relations and highest intercourse; its law holds 
the planets in their course; it is the presiding principle 
of every true and noble life. The stability of national 
credit, of law, of justice, of commerce, of society, and of 
life itself, is established and maintained on principles 
of truth, It is the upholding law of nature, the bond of 





among others, In little more than three hundred years, 


society, the essence of creeds, the germ of religion, the 
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Divine Jogos. It maintains its sway thronghout the 
universe, and circumscribes the whole round of life. 

In the depths of our nature we hold in awe and rever- 
ence this abstract principle of justice which we name 
truth. The highest tribute we pay a fellow-creature is 
the acknowledgment that his word is as good as his bond. 
Who does not love a truthful man? Companionship has 
a higher meaning, it receives a special exaltation, under 
the conditions honor and truthfulness impose. In an age 
of ‘sham and subterfuge, to stand in true relations with 
men is an achievement greater than Cesar’s triumphs. 
As a truthful man is one who never deceives, or dis- 
regards his promises, his daily experience is by far the 
richest and his satisfaction the most complete that life 
affords. No more worthy epitaph, or more eloquent in 
attesting the simplicity and nobility of his character and 
life,—even though a record of his deeds were blazoned 
on a towering column,—could be written of one who 
always did his duty, than these words reported of Colonel 
Hutchinson by one who knew him intimately: “ He 
never professed the thing he intended not, nor promised 
what he believed out of his power, nor failed in his per- 
formance of anything that was in his power to fulfill.” 
But to speak the truth is not enough; one ought to live 
it. Amid the entangling circumstances involving our 
fortunes,—in every attitude, in every situation, in every 
relation,—the instincts of our higher nature imperatively 
demand that when we speak we shall fearlessly speak 
the truth. 

One of the commonest forms of mendacity is making 
promises that are never fulfilled. “The act is frequently 
extenuated by shuffling pretenses and cowardly pleas, 
rendering it the more hateful and despicable, The habit 
of promising and not performing has been called “ the 
small-pox of the mind,”—a disease both deadly and con- 
tagious. Isa weak memory an excuse for false promises? 
or is the puerile pretext that a man is always at liberty 
to change his mind? In his heart he knows there is no 
excuse or palliation for broken promises. A promise 
once unconditionally made, should be performed as 
though one were bound by a solemn oath, or even as 
though one’s life were required as a sacrifice in default 
of its fulfillment. In a moralsense, it is an obligation as 
binding as a contract of law. No promise should ever 
be given if there is a remote suspicion of its non-fulfill- 
ment. No absolute promise should ever be made where 
a contingency is likely to arise, balking our purpose. 
But men pledge their word, and their honor, in lying 
promises, as carelessly as they exhale tainted breath 
from the lungs, as an expedient for bridging time, or 
avoiding a disagreeable duty. Promises are lightly given 
to be repeatedly broken, as though the mind were vouch- 
safed some preternatural assurance of success and im- 
punity. Nothing is more calculated to destroy confidence, 
establish false relations among men, blight the bloom of 
life, and sap the vital springs of existence, than lying 
promises. Though a man possess all other virtues, this 
one vice renders his life altogether mean and ignoble. 

Promises may be implied as well as verbally expressed. 
Acquiescence is merely giving assent, or failure to disclose 
the true attitude of the mind when it dissents from a 
proposition and inclines to the negative. Prevarication is 
one of the most cowardly forms ofa contemptible vice. Of 
the various species of lying, some may be compared with 
the daring of a bold burglar; others, with the methods of 
a sneak thief. Many people draw sharp distinctions 
between the two; but are they not poisonous fruit from 
the same vine? So society, in stretching the truth to 
cover a point of etiquette, commits a sin deplorable in its 
effect upon the morals of a people who should be above 
deception of any sort. The strongest social ties, the 
healthiest relations, are as free from taint and impurity 
as the open air and sunlight, and are not the result of 
diplomatic parlor rendezvous held in a shadowy and flick- 
ering candle-light. Nay, lies breed lies; deceit fosters 
deceit. For lying, like other sins, is a habit, as insidious 
as leprosy in its growth, It is a moral blood-poisoning, 
a most detestable form of vice. There is no disease so 
contagious beyond the reach of drugs, or more fatal in 
its consequences upon the morals of the youth. 

The lie is the parent of other evils. It breeds a lustful 
and multifarious progeny as rapidly as the sun hatches 
serpents’ eggs. And yet lying is the one form of vice 
which the criminal severely reprobates. Were all men 
liars, lawlessness itself would defeat its own ends. 
devils lie, thought Sir Thomas Browne, hell itself could 
not subsist. Another fact about the liar is that no 
maneuvring can conceal his venality. He is invari- 
ably found out. When detected in a lie, he is forever 
afterward distrusted. The finger of scorn points him out 
as though he were branded with the mark of Cain or the 
scars of leprosy. On the other hand, a rigid regard for 
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truth is the first principle of a successful life. It isa 
shining trait of the most illustrious character. He of 
whom it may be said, He always keeps his word, and 
never breaks his promises, is more to be envied than the 
hero of the hour who gains a permanent advantage by 
the slightest deception. In fact, exact truthfulness ‘is 
essential to a well-rounded life. So rare are these attri- 
butes that a reverence for truth in the mind of a child is 
a richer discovery than the sudden inspiration of genius 
which sets the world ablaze and lauds him as a prodigy. 

The wrecks and ruins of many lives are made up of 
broken promises, The mind is so trained in deceit that 
it becomes false to its own instincts, and false to the 
world. It is lost to its opportunities ; it destroys its own 
usefulness. Public confidence is forever shaken in the 
man who breaks his promises, He becomes an object of 
contempt as soon as his word is impugned and his credit 
has fallen, 

Keeping one’s promise is paying one’s debts, A debt 
is not always a pecuniary obligation. It means whatever 
is due from one person to another. It is the way of the 
world to exact its dues, Every man must pay his debts. 
If they are not paid in benevolence, or in labor, or in 
the coin of the realm, then a compensation is exacted in 
the loss of his honor or reputation. A promise should 
never be broken for such shallow reasons as inconven- 
ience, or inexpediency. Nor is a promise less binding 
because its non-fulfillment does not seriously disturb the 
comfort or enjoyment of those to whom it is given. What- 
ever a person agrees to do, that should he perform. When 
he pledges his word, he pledges the life of his life. We 
do not realize, perhaps, how much of our social disorder 
is created by broken promises. We do not consider the 
evil consequences of falsehood in its many guises, and 
how essential it is to shun concealment, to pay one’s debts, 
to speak the truth. As lying isa habit, and is cultivated, 
so may truth-telling be cultivated, until one’s sincerity of 
soul and singleness of purpose illumine the countenance. 

But if people cannot learn to speak the truth for trath’s 
sake, let them be taught to doso from habit. A parent’s 
watchfulness over his child is the first step in this direc- 
tion; indeed, children can be taught in infancy to rever- 
ence and love the truth. The impressionable mind of a 
child, however, is best moulded by example; and there- 
fore parents ought to recognize the necessity of abstaining 
from falsehood in its milder as well as grosser forms, 
while enforcing the duty of truthfulness and of keeping 
one’s promise. ails 

Kinderhook, N. Y. t 70k 
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HOLD FEELING WHERE IT BELONGS. 
BY THE REV. D. N. BEACH. 


Some years ago my duties as a pastor included visiting 
with some frequency a lady in somewhat advanced life, 
who was suffering from an incurable disease. She was a 
person of bright, quick mind; of great vivacity; self- 
reliant, buoyant, sunny-tempered; an earnest, living 
Christian. Her disease, which was very distressing, and 
was of long continuance, had not been able to break down 
her natural buoyancy, or to cloud her Christian confi- 
dence. Though, at the time, I was calling on no so dis- 
couraging case of invalidism, I called nowhere where the 
whole impression of the visits was more cheerful and 
helpful. I used to say that it was I whom the visits 
benefited, not my suffering parishioner. And this sunni- 
ness of temperament, and daily reliance on Christ, her 
physician—who had not supposed she could live so long 
—felt had sustained her from being already in her grave. 
It was interesting to note that this lady, who was making 
such a valiant fight with disease, had, throughout her 
Christian life, been very active in simple, practical lines 
of Christian work; so that her naturally sanguine temper 
had been transmuted into character by a life of golden 
deeds, I remember particularly her telling me of a class, 
of boys whom she had in the Sunday-school from their 
childhood until, just as the war came on, they were 
ripening into manhood, whom she encouraged to enlist, 
and with whom, I think, she corresponded while they 
were in the service. “They seemed too good boys to be 
shot at,” she would tenderly say ; but, in the true spirit 
of the time, she was eager that they should go. 

But now the end was coming. A crisis was reached 
beyond which she could hardly live more than a few days. 
Sudden as a panic, heart and flesh failed. And this fail- 
ing of spirit, I think, actually distressed the sufferer more 
than her physical anguish. She seemed like a room 
fairly radiant, which in an instant is dark. Finding 
her in this case, I pointed her to Him whose life went out 
in darkness on Calvary, and commended her to him 
in prayer. 

Very late in the evening of the same day—almost like 
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a night call—I was summoned to her bedside. I foung 
her wrestling with the darkness, and begging me for help, 
It was a case that I knew nothowtohandle. Despondent 
persons I was familiar with: but here was a strong and 
mighty spirit, which had helped me more, it seemed to 
me, than I had helped it, enveloped in a darker than 
physical night. Her mind was perfectly clear. Belief 
she said, had gone. Doubts, distrust, coldness of spirit, 
were where ardent love only a little before had beep, 
And the affecting point was, that, if the latter could only 
be restored, she would cheerfully die. 

I turned over the Bible. I thought. I hesitated, 
Then a way seemed to open, and I said substantially 
this: “ Youare naturally buoyant. The cross of despond 
you have hardly ever been called on to bear. You have 
gloried in a steady faith, and have almost come to rely 
on it. God, you have felt, has had you in hand for 
severe and varied discipline, and you have gladly accepted 
it. You are about to depart. May it not be that: his 
loving hand is adding one more touch to the discipline 
—one more intensity to the refiner’s fire—before he sees 
his face reflected there? Did not his Son receive this 
crowning touch of obedience,—learning it through the 
things which he suffered? If almost his last words were, 
‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ what 
if God is letting it be so with you? Will you not just 
say, ‘ Lord, thy will be done: darkness, if it please thee; 
doubt, night, if thou wilt have it so: but, Lord, I will 
never let go of thee’? ” 

She brightened with the thought. She rose up in 
spirit to embrace this cross. Yes, if her Father, disci- 
plining her with just the discipline—namely, despond 
and doubt—which she would not choose, and which was 
abhorrent to her, so ordered, she would -accept it. [ 
prayed with her. I left her this word to die by : “ Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 

What was the sequel? When she had taken this for 
her dying task,—to trust when all was dark, when feel- 
ing had gone, when doubt reigned,—the task was trans- 
muted. Immediately she was atthe land. Night turnéd 
into day. More than the old buoyancy came back. She 
was radiant. Her passing on was one of the uticommon 
deaths, in point of glorious confidence, and of heaven 
almost visibly opened, of which it has been my privilege 
personally to know. 

I believe that she about whom Ihave written would 
be willing that F should—in this veiled way—let her still 
testify to men. Similar in its substance is a case lately 
fallen under my observation, of a person of uncommon 
intellect, of rare judgment and self-mastery, an earnest 
Christian, who has been going through what I may 
almost call paralysis of feeling,—cold, numb, helpless, 
God far off, arid loneliness all about. What, then, did 
that person—who did not die, but is now coming out 
into the sunlight again? Yield? Let despond reign? 
Crown it, sceptre it, and bow the knee before it, by per- 
mitting its panic to riot within? Nay. Calm as alittle 
child, whose father for some wise reason has absented 
himself, that person the rather waited, neglecting no 
duty, uttering no complaint, and walking by unfeeling 
but intrepid faith. 

Oh the moral heroism in these two instances !— 
instances far less unusual, I am persuaded, than might 
be thought. What lessons do they not teach to hold 
feeling where it belongs,—as a blessed boon, as a good 
servant, but not as the highest thing, nor as master! 
Would that the wide circle of-Christian workers who 
read this journal, and who apply its wise and healthful 
teachings to their daily living, might all of them learn 
this lesson too ! 


Cambridgeport, Mass. 





A MEMORIAL SERVICE IN GETHSEMANE. 
BY JOHN L. EWELL. 


We attended communion on the anniversary evening 
of its institution in the English Church near the Jaffa 
gate. At the close of the service, we took our way with 
others across the city to St. Stephen’s Gate. 

As we left the gate, we looked’ back and saw the long 
lofty walls of the temple area gleaming in the light of 
the full paschal moon. 

We went down the steep hill and across the valley of 
the Kedron, and a little way up the slope of Olivet. We 
did not stop in the present garden. The arrangements 
of that place are not in keeping with the sad simplicity 
of the gospel narrative, and it is more probable that our 
Lord did not stop so near to the highway. 

Our company halted a little farther up, close by the 
new Russian Church. There were perhaps fifty of us, 


largely Christian Jews converted through the devoted 
labors of the English missionaries here. 


The Rev. Mr, Kelk, of the Church of England, who 
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is in charge of the English Church here, leaned 
against an olive-tree, and a boy held a lantern for him. 
He opened the service by giving out “ Rock of Ages.” 
Then he read the accounts of the agony in the garden 
from John and from Luke. He followed the Scripture 
reading with’ a simple, touching extempore prayer of 
gratitude for Him who gave himself for, our sins, a peti- 
tion for grace to imitate his spirit of self-sacrifice, and a 
supplication for his whole church in all the world. 
Another hymn, equally dear with the first to the Chris- 
tian heart, “There is a fountain filled with blood,” was 
sung, and the benediction was given ; but the people lin- 
gered for a little while, exchanging words suggested by 
the scene and its memories; and the young people of the 
English Church here sat down in a group with their lan- 
terns and hymn-books, and sung “Tis midnight, and on 
Olives’ brow,” “It is well with my soul,” ‘‘ When I sur- 
vey the wondrous cross,” and ‘the like. They were an 
interesting company of young people,—just such, save 
some slight differences in dress, as might be gathered 
from one of our Young People’s Societies of Christian 
Endeavor in America; but the touching fact was that 
nearly all of these youth who were singing Christ’s 
praises on the mount of Olives on the anniversary even- 
ing of his bloody sweat, were converted Jews. I thought 
that, as his ear caught those sweet notes, the blessed Lord 
must receive some of the joy set before him. 

As we came down the hill we looked up, and saw Sirius 
and Orion shining bright over the temple area. So they 
shone, if the evening was clear, on the night of his 
betrayal, as their Creator was led down this same slope, 
bound—a meek and unresisting offering for our sins. 

It was a quarter past eleven when, on our return, we 
knocked at the hospitable door of the Casa Nuova, a 
Franciscan hospice ; but a brother had kindly remained 
up to admit us, and we came in with a silent prayer 
that our experience that evening might all our life long | 
deepen our sense of what our dear Lord suffered for us, 
and with our faith confirmed that power has been given 
to him over all flesh—not excepting his kindred of the 
seed of Abraham. 

Jerusalem, March 31, 1888. 





LIFE’S GLORY. 
BY E. R. CHAMPLIN. 


It glimmers like a sun at morn, 
At noon it fill the sky. 

Oh! who is sad that he was born, 
And who afraid to die? 


Eternal joy is in the air, 
Too rare for human breath. ; 
Life shows the weakness of despair, 
The shallowness of death, 
Westerly, R. I. 
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THE HOUSE THAT HILDA BUILT. 


BY F. B. STANFORD, 


It was one summer day, and the sun was just going 
down. Hilda Benson—she was twelve years old—believes 
she will always remember it, because all the world around 
her was very beautiful the few moments she stood looking 
at the wide sea and the crimson-tinted clouds. Sky 
Island, on a headland of which she stood, seemed to have 
drifted away off on the bosom of the ocean to a place 
where there was never any noise except the lapping of the 
sea on the rocks, and the flapping of the fishermen’s sails. 

“‘O Tom!” she said to her brother, clasping her hands 
impulsively, “O Tom! I think it is splendid, and I 
am just as happy asI can be. I wish I could do some- 
thing good.” 

Tom was stretched out on the grass reading a sea tale. 
He looked up at her wonderingly. 

“Be a good little girl then, and go get me an apple,” 
ne suggested. He always called her a little girl because 
he was fourteen years old. 
k “I wish I could do something good,” she continued, 

something I could think about the last thing before I 
z0 to sleep, when I wake in the night, and when I get up 
in the morning.” 

When Hilda recalls that beautiful afternoon three 
years ago she remembers very well how it made her feel, 
and what she said. And she can tell an interesting story 
oe what happened afterwards, and what she really 

1a do, 

She and her brother had come to Sky Island with their 
Aunt Margaret to passthesummer. Butshe had no idea 


any difference in the lives of three small boys among the 
fishermen, She wasa generous little girl with the money 
her father and Aunt Margaret often gave her; she would 
have given those boys a share of that money to help 
them buy better clothes, for they looked very poor com- 
pared with the boys she was used to, and she would have 
helped them in any way she could. But she would have 
been very much surprised if any one had told her how 
much she had to give that was not money. 

It came about in this way. Seth Cropper had been 
expecting a letter every day since Tom and Hilda had 
been rowed over tothe Island by him. He had told them 
all about it, and talked of it every time they went to the 
post-office on the mainland in his boat. That afternoon 
after Hilda had watched the sun go down, Seth came up 
from the wharf with the letter in his hand. 

“It’s come,” hesaid. “ Here it is, assure’s I’m born.” 
“Oh! I’m ever so glad,” Hilda answered, 

“What does he say?” asked Tom, closing his book. 
The letter was from a gentleman who had recently 
been visiting the Island in a yacht, and it contained a 
crisp five-dollar bill. Seth unfolded the letter, and showed 
them the money; but he grew very red and confused 
when Tom asked again what the gentleman had written. 
“You read it aloud, Miss Hilda,” he requested. “I 
guess you can read it better’n I can.” 

Hilda read it. The gentleman said he sent the money 
to help Seth get a new boat. He advised him to be a 
better boy than he had been, to stop swearing, and to try 
very hard to learn to read and write, 

““Why, I’ll teach you to read, if you want me to!” 
said Hilda, the moment she had finished reading. 
“Willyou? Do you really mean it in solemn earnest?” 
Seth asked, pleased and redder than ever. “I'll do any- 
thing to learn, if you will, and I'll row you over to the 
village for nothing whenever you say so.” 

Hilda said that of course she meant what she said, 
and she would agree to teach’him every day. 

Seth had never felt so ashamed of his ignorance as he 
did now. That night he found a coupleé of his cronies, 
Piper Smith and Andy Tarbox, down on the wharf fish- 
ing by the light of a brush fire. He confided to them 
that the little city girl was going to teach him reading 
and writing, and he meant to turn over a new leaf in 
the future. 

“Look here, Andy; perhaps she’ll teach you and Piper, 
if you ask her,” Seth said in a burst of enthusiasm, 

“T wouldn’t dare to ask her,” said Andy. 

“Nor I,” putin Piper. “They ain’t like us, that lit- 
tlg city girl and her brother. He’s awful big feeling, 
that fellow.” 

“You just wait, then,” said Seth, “and I’ll ask her 
myself.” 

‘““We might take the old boat-house up here, put in 
some benches, and make a regular school-house of it, 
hey?” suggested Andy. 

“That’s what I'll tell her,” Seth declared. ‘“ Mebbe 
she knows we never have any school on the Island, 
summer or winter, and have to go over to the mainland 
for everything we learn.” 

“We'd know how to read and write like other folks, 
of course, if ’twasn’t for that,” said Piper; “if we didn’t 
have to go to the mainland and get thrashed by those 
village fellows.” 

“Well, I'll ask her, anyhow,” Seth declared again. 

And he did ask her the first chance he got the next 
day. He explained that Andy and Piper did not know 
even as much as he himself, and that they were very 
anxious to share his advantages. To his surprise, not 
only Hilda seemed glad to help him and the other boys, 
but Tom, who was rather “stuck up,” said he would 
help also. 

“We'll teach the three of you down in the boat-house 
every evening after you get through your work,” said 
Tom. ‘Hilda and I will get our Aunt Margaret to buy 
some books for you to study.” 

Seth and Andy and Piper went to work with a will to 
fix the old boat-house so it might be a place good enough 
for Hilda to enter. They swept and scrubbed it clean. 
Then they built at one end a seat with a canopy of hem- 
lock boughs for her to sit on. Two or three of the fisher- 
men lent them lanterns to hang up on the rafters to light 
the place. About dark, an old fisherman named Todgers, 
with a wooden leg, looked in to see what the boys 
were doing. 

“Seems to me you lads have tackled a new reckonin’, 
and are on a new tack, hey?” he said, rubbing his 
stubby chin. 

“Well, I guess so, uncle,” Seth answered. ‘“ We’re 
pointing for something better’n a school of fish just now.” 

“You take my advice, and don’t reef any sail whilst 





that visiting that out-of-the-way place would ever make 


_ 





keep yourselves braced right up for every whiff you 
can get.” 

Tom and Hilda were on hand by the time they were 
expected. They brought reading-books and spelling- 
books with them, and began as though they had kept 
school all their lives. But they had never attempted to 
teach before, and Tom soon discovered that it took a 
great deal of patience. Seth and Piper and Andy 
tugged at the short sentences in the readers for two 
hours harder than they had ever worked at anything. 
“Tf we can only succeed in making them read the way 
we can read, Tom, I shall be ever so happy,” said Hilda, 
when they had finished the evening, and were going 
across the Island in the moonlight. 

“We'll try,” Tom answered. “And I think they 
ought not to forget you in a hurry, if we do. I shouldn’t 
have thought of teaching them, Hilda, if it had not been 
for you. 

“You are good to help me, Tom,” Hilda replied, “and 
I shall not forget you all my life.” 

Seth and Andy and Piper stood still and silent, watch- 
ing them until they had disappeared in the shadow of 
thick trees that screened the moonlight. 

“Look here, fellows,” said Seth, soberly; “I move 
that we make a compact right on this spot this moment 
to get those books so as we can read them straight from 
cover to cover before that little girl and her brother leave 
the Island.” 

“So be it,” said Piper, solemnly. “ I’m agreed.” 

“So say we all of us,” asserted Andy. And they 
struck hands. 

It was the middle of June when the school was begun, 
and it was the last of September when Aunt Margaret 
signified to Tom and Hilda that it was time to go back 
to their city home. They had taught the three boys 
more than three months, and they could all read. Seth 
could even write a little, and he promised to write a 
letter to Hilda every week to let her know how they 
progressed. Hilda looked for the letters with eagerness ; 
and three or four times she got a long letter which Seth 
and Piper and Andy had written together, telling all the 
news at the Island. Once they wrote that a great snow- 
storm had buried the Island in snow. Another time they 
told about an illustrated book which Seth had received 
from the gentleman who sent him the five-dollar bill, 
and what fun they had had reading it together during 
the winter evenings. In the spring there came a letter 
that had important news. Sky Island was going to have 
a regular school-house built, like the one at the village 
on the mainland. Seth and Piper and Andy, with Uncle 
Todgers’s help, had brought the thing to pass. 

“That is a surprise!” said Aunt Margaret. 

“T would not have believed they could do it,” Tom 
added. é 

“Oh, I am so glad!” said Hilda. 

When Uncle Todgers found out from Seth that the 
little city girl and her brother were coming to the Island 
to pass another summer, he declared that the new school- 
house should be dedicated the day they arrived. All 
the fishermen on the island agreed with him, and the 
carpenters and painters made haste to get the little 
building completed. 

One bright June morning Tom and Hilda stood on the 
shore of the mainland rather bewildered. ‘There was a 
large fishing-smack, gayly decorated with flags, waiting 
to take them and their aunt over to the Island. Seth, 
Piper, and Andy were on board, and so was Uncle 
Todgers. Everybody was delighted to see them, and the 
boys were dressed specially for the occasion. 

“There’s going to be a big time this afternoon,” Seth 
whispered to Tom. 

“Going to have a festival,” whispered Piper, slyly. 
“Everybody’s folks has got something ready,—cake, 
mince-pies, ice-cream, everything.” 

By three o’clock the brand-new little school-house was 
crowded. It looked as though every soul on the Island 
was on hand. Uncle Todgers sat on the platform with 
Tom and Hilda on his right and left. As soon as it 
could be made quiet, he stood up on his wooden leg, and 
made a speech, telling everybody how much they owed 
to Tom and his little sister. 

‘Mebbe the little girl didn’t know how much she was 
doing when she did what she could to help these boys,” 
he said; “and mebbe the girls and boys here don’t know 
what good they can do hereafter by using what they 
learn for the good of others; but I want everybody to 
take notice from the example that’s now before them.” 

Tom and Hilda hardly knew what to say. Before 
they went to bed that night they stole out, went to the 
cliff, and took arother look at the school-house to make 
sure it was a fact. 








there’s a fair wind,” Uncle Todgers went on, “Just 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1888.] 


Matt. 22 : 1-14 





1. April 1.—The Marriage Feast. 
2 April 8.—Christ’s Last Warning. 


Matt. 23 : 27-39 





%. April 15.—Christian Watchfulness. 


Matt. 24: 42-51 





4. April 22.—The Ten Virgins. 


Matt. 25 : 1-13 





6. April 29.—The Talents. 


Matt, 25 : 14-30 





6. May 6.—The Judgment 


Matt. 25 : 31-46 





7. May 13.—The Lord’s Supper... 


Matt, 26 : 17-30 





ne 





8. May 20.—Jesus in Goeth 
9. May 27.—Peter’s Denial 


Matt. 26 : 36-46 
Matt. 26 : 67-75 





10. June 3.—Jesus Crucified 


Matt. 27 : 33-50 





1M. June 10.—Jesus Risen........ 


Matt. 28 : 1-15 





12. June 17.—The Great Commission... 


Matt, 28 ; 16-20 





13. June 24.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, 1 Cor. 8 : 1-13; or, Mission- 


ary Lesson, Isa, 61 : 4-11, 





LESSON VIII, SUNDAY, MAY 20, 1888. 
TitLe ; JESUS IN GETHSEMANE. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Matt. 26 : 36-46, Memory verses, 36-39.) 


' COMMON VERSION. 

36 | Then cometh Jesus -with 
jhem unto a place called Geth- 
sOm/a-ne, and saith unto the dis- 
ciples, Sit ye here, while I go and 
pray yonder. 

87 And he took with him Péter 
and the two sons of Zéb’e-dée, 
and began to be sorrowful and 
very heavy. 

88 Then saith he unto them, 
My soul is exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death: tarry ye here, 
and watch with me, 

89 And he went a little further, 
and fell on his face, and prayed, 
saying, O my Father, if it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass from me: 
nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
thou wilt. 

40 And he cometh unto the 
disciples,and findeth them asleep, 
andsaith unto Péter, What, could 
ye not watch with me one hour? 

41 Watch and pray, that ye en- 

ter notinto temptation : the spirit 
indeed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak, 
* 42 He went away again the 
second time, and prayed, saying, 
Q my Father, if this cup may not 
passaway from me, except I drink 
it, thy will be done. 

48 And he came and found 
them asleep again: for their eyes 
were heavy. 

44 And he left them, and went 
away again, and prayed the third 
time, saying the same words, 

45 Then cometh he to his disei- 
ples, and saith unto them, Sleep 
on now, and take your rest: be- 
hold, the hour is at hand, and 
the Son of man is betrayed into 
the hands of sinners, 

46 Rise, let us be going: behold, 
he is at hand that doth betray me. 





1 Gr. an enclosed piece of ground. 
not 


REVISED VERSION. 


86 Then cometh Jesus with 
them unto 1a place called 
Gethsemane, and saith unto 
his disciples, Sit ye here, while 

87 I go yonder and pray, And 
he took with him Peter and 
the two sons of Zebedee, and 
began to be sorrowful and sore 

88 troubled. Then saith he unto 
them, My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto death: 
abide ye here, and watch with 

39 me. And he went forward a 
little, and fell on his face, and 
prayed, saying, O my Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup 
pass away from me: neverthe- 
less, not as I will, but as thou 

40 wilt. And he cometh unto 
the disciples, and findeth them 
sleeping, and saith unto Peter, 
What, could ye not watch with 

41 me one hour? * Watch and 
pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation: the spirit indeed 
is willing, but the flesh is weak. 

42 Again a second time he went 
away, and prayed, saying, O 
my Father, if this cannot pass 
away, except I drink it, thy 

43 will be done. And he came 
again and found them sleep- 
ing, for their eyes were heavy. 

44 And he left them again, and 
went away, and prayed a third 
time, saying again the same 

45 words. Then cometh he to 
the disciples, and saith unto 
them, Sleep on now, and take 
your rest; behold, the hour is 
at hand, and the Son of man 
is betrayed unto the hands of 

46 sinners. Arise, let us be going: 
behold, he is at hand that 
betrayeth me. 





2 Or, Watch ye, and pray that ye enter 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: 


Jesus the King in Zion. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: But we behold him 
who hath been made a little lower than the angels, even Jesus, 
because of the suffering of death crowned with glory and honour. 


—Heb. 2 


Lesson Topic: Agonizing in Solitariness. 


1, Alone with his Sorrows, vs. 36-38. 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2. Alone with his Father, vs. 39-43. 
3. Alone with his Foes, vs. 44-46. 


GoLpEN Text: Though he 


were a Son, yet learned he obe- 


dience by the things which he sujfered.—Heb. 5 : 8. 


Datty Home REaApDINGs: 


M.—Matt, 26 
T.—Mark 14 ; $2-42. 
W.—Luke 22 


T.—Isa, 58 : 1-12. The cup 


:36-46. The King agonizing. 
Mark’s parallel narrative. 
:3®46. Luke’s parallel narrative. 


anticipated. 


F.—Matt. 20 : 20-28. The cup anticipated. 
$.—Matt. 27 : 33-50. Draining the cup. 
S.—Heb. 2:1-18 Perfect through suffering. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. ALONE WITH HIS SORROWS. 


4, Yearning for Prayer: 


Sit ye here, while I go yonder and pray (36). 
He went up into the mountain apart to pray (Matt. 14 : 23), 


He was = prey ing alone (Luke 9 : 
He kn 


ed down and prayed iduke 2 22 : 41). 


the days of his flesh, haviug offered up prayers (Heb. 5 : 7). 


HW. Sorrowful unto Death :- 
Hy soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death (38). 
A man of sorrows, and acquainted yith grief (Isa, 53 ; 3). 
oo beg ba! soul troubled (John 12: 

. was troubled in the spirit “Bohn 18 : 21). 
Wi ith strong crying and, tears (Heb. 5 : 7). 


lil. Separated from Men: 
Abide ye here (38). 
I have trodden the wine-press alone (Isa. 63 : 8). 
No one knoweth the Son, save the Father (Matt. 11 : 27). 
He was there alone (Matt. 14 : 23), 
They all left him, and fled (Mark 14 :50). 
1. ‘‘A place called Gethsemane,” (1) A place of prayer; (2) A 
place of agony ; (3) A place of betrayal ; (4) A place of desertion... 
2. ** My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.’’ (1) Soul- 
sorrow ; (2) Excessive sorrow ; (3) Sorrow unto death. 
8 “Watch with me.” (1) Personal watchfulness; (2) Christian 


waichfulness; (3) Co-operative watchtfulness; (4) Continuous 
watchfulness,’ 


II. ALONE WITH His FATHER. 
I. The Bitter Cup: 

If it be possible, let this cup pass away from me (39). 
Jerusalem, which hast drunk... the cup of his fury ay 51:17). 
Are ye able to drink the cup that I wa (Mark 10: 38.) 

Remove this cup from me (Mark 14 : 36). 
The ssi) which the Father hath given me, shall I not drink it? (John 


i. yt Painful Surprise : 


What, could ye not watch with me one hour? (40.) 
— _sleepest thou? couldest thou not watch one hour? (Mark 


why: dhe ye? rise and pray (Luke 22 : 46). 
I marvel that ye are so quickly remoy ing from him Peas 1:6). 
Ye were running well; who did hinder you? (Gal, 5 : 7.) 
iil. The Beloved Father: 
O my Father, ... thy will be done (42). 
I thank thee, O Father, Lord of a en and earth (Matt. 11 : 25). 
land the Father are one (John 10 : 30). 
I knew that thou hearest me always (John 11 : 42). 
As thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee (John 17: 21). 
1. ‘“‘He went forward a little, and fell on his face, and prayed.” 
(1) Jesus alone ; (2) Jesus prostrate ; (3) Jesus in prayer. 
‘*Q my Father, if it be possible, let ‘this cup pass away from me.’ 
(1) The lov rom as address; (2) The recognized contingency ; H (3) The 
ee petit 
Thy will be "done. ”” (1) The Father's sovereignty; (2) The 
Son's submission. 


III. ALONE WITH HIS FOES. 


I. The Crisis : 
Behold, the hour is at hand (45). 


The Master saith, My time is at hand (Matt. 26 ; 18). 
ae *F _— that... the hour might pass away from him (Mark 


This is your hour, and the power of darkness (Luke 22 : 53), 
Father, the hour ‘is come (John 17 : 1). 


il. The Betrayal : 

The Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners (45). 
The Son of man shall be delivered up (Matt. 17 -. 
Delivered unto the chief priests and 41-4 (Matt. 20 
Delivered pe to be crucified (Matt. 26 : 

Who was delivered up for our cconpannis (Rom. 4:25). 


lll. The Betrayer : 
Behold, he is at hand that betrayeth me i 
Judas Iscariot, who also betrayed him (Matt. 10: 


I have sinned in that I betrayed innocent blood Gfatt, 27 : 4). 
WwW Py _ that man through whom the Son of man is betrayed (Mark 


21). 
pee Ay betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss? (Luke 22 : 48.) 
1. “He left them again.” - (1) To secure privacy; (2) Toratnew 
o Si (3) To beseech help. 
e hour is at hand.” yD The objective hour of prophecy ; 
The focal hour of history ; (3) The supreme hour of ageny ; 
4) The crucial hour of redemption. 

8. ‘‘The Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners.” (1) 
By the cupidity of Judas ; (2) Through the en ‘¥ of the rulers ; 
(3) For a paltry sum of money; (4) To the suffering of untold 
agonies ; 3) With the consent of the Father; (6) With the acqui- 
escence of the Son ; (7) To the redemption of a world. 


: 18), 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


JESUS IN GETHSEMANE, 
1. The Place : 
Its name (Matt. 26 : 36 ; Mark 14 : 32), 
Its location (Matt. 26 : 30; John 18 : 1), 
Called a garden (John 18 : 1). 
A favorite resort of Jesus (Jobn 18 ; 2). 
Well known to the disciples (John 18 : 2), 


2. The Events : 


He leaves the disciples (Matt. °6 : 36-39). 

His attitude in prayer (Matt. 26 : 39 ; Mark 14 : 35). 
His words in prayer (Mark 14 : 36 ; Luke 22: 41, 42). 
His agony (Luke 22 : 44). 

His angelie support (Luke 22 : 43). 

His renewed praying (Matt. 26 : 42, 44). 
His first cautions (Mark 14 : 3, 34). 
The disciples’ neglect (Matt. re 40; Luke 22 : 45). 
Renewed cautions (Matt. 26 : 41 ; Mark 14 : 38). 
The crisis (Matt. 26 : 45, 46). 

Arrested and led away (John 15 : 12). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Immediately before the departure to the mount of Olives, 
a notice of which closed the last lesson (v. 30), our Lord 
uttered the long discourse recorded by John only (John 14-17). 
That discourse, however, seems to be linked closely with a 
prediction of Peter’s denial (John 13 : 36-38), and the inci- 
dent of the swords (Luke 22 : 35-38) may be placed immedi- 
ately after that prediction. Matthew and Mark agree in 
telling of such a prediction after they mention the departure 
to the mount of Olives (Matt. 26 : 30-35 ; Mark 14 : 26-31). 
Hence it has been thought that the prediction was repeated, 
and that the second one was uttered on the way to Geth- 
semane. There is nothing to forbid this theory; but if there 
was but one prediction, it was made before the discourse. 
Robinson placed it before the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
but this dislocates the order of all the accounts. 

The scene of this lesson is Gethsemane, a “ garden” where 


Jesus was wont to resort, on the western slope of the mount 
of Olives, probably not far from the traditional site, The 
time was Thursday night, after the fifteenth of Nisan had 
begun; but, according to our reckoning, the night following 
April 6, year of Rome 783,—A. D. 30. 





Parallel passages: Mark 14: 32-42; Luke 22 : 40-46. 





‘and confidence also. 


canted 
es 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 36-38.— Then cometh Jesus with them unto a place called 
Gethsemane, and saith wnto his disciples, Sit ye here, while I go 
yonder and pray. And he took with him Peter and the two song 
of Zebedee, and began to be sorrowful and sore troubled. Then 
saith he unto them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death: 
abide ye here, and watch with me? After the verses of the pas. 
sage considered in the notes on the lesson of last week, we find 
in Matthew's narrative the record of what Jesus said to Peter, 
foretelling his denials. Mark gives the narrative in the same 
order of succession.. According to Luke, however, and appar. 
ently.in John’s account also, these words addressed to Peter 
were spoken before they left the supper-room. Some have 
held that they were, in substance at least, addressed to Peter 
twice,—before they left the room, and during their: walk 
towards the mount of Olives. It seems more probable, how. 
ever, that the arrangement of the order in Matthew and Mark 
is one of narrative, rather than one which is intended to give 
the exact sequence in time,—that, for some reason, these evan- 
gelists prefer to close the record of the Lord’s Supper with 
the words of verse 30, and to place verses 31-35 as a section 
apart from what precedes or follows. However. this may be, 
Jesus went, according to all the Gospels, directly from the 
house where the supper had been celebrated to the region of 
the mount of Olives, and came to Gethsemane as he reached 
it. This place, as we may believe, was a landed property 
belonging to some friend of Jesus, to which he retired at 
evening after he had finished his teachings, etc., in the day- 
time in the city. Luke (Luke 21 : 37) says, “ Every night 
he went out, and lodged in... the mount of Olives ;” and John 
says (John 18 : 2), “ Now Judas also, which betrayed him, 
knew the place.” Within this landed property, and pertain- 
ing to the house of the one who. owned it, was a garden to 
which, as well as to the whole place probably, the name 
Gethsemane was given. The disciples passed within the 
garden with Jesus, and he then bade them remain where 
they were, while he should go somewhat farther, into a more 
retired spot, for the purpose of prayer. This bidding was 
evidently intended for the eight disciples, not including Peter, 
James, and John, whom he took with him. It is a point of 
deepest interest, as connected with our thought of Jesus and 
his disciples, that, immediately after what had been said of 
Peter’s denials, Jesus should have taken him as one of those 
who could give him most of human help and comfort in thie 
extreme hour when-he looked out upon the trial before him. 
Jesus hada divine foresight-of the future, indeed;-as- his pre- 
diction proved; but we see in this scene a divine hopefulness 
Jesus knew, from his insight into the 
depths of Peter’s character, that there was in Peter the true 
life principle which would unite his soul with the soul of lis 
Master in an ever-enduring friendship. He trusted the life 
principle, and believed in the man. The denial would be 
but a temporary, even a momentary, lapse; the great move- 
ment of life would go forward notwithstanding this, and 
beyond this. He could rely upon the friend whom he knew 
was to deny him. He could keep near to himself, in.‘the 


‘darkest hour, one who, in a trying hour of his own experi- 


ence, a little time afterwards, was to say, with an oath, I know 
not the man; I am not one of his disciples:. The dividing 
line of character which separated Peter from Judas,—how 
clearly Jesus saw it! And what strength and hope may this 
scene give, in this view of it, to every one who is at heart a 
true and faithful disciple, even though, in the season of great 
temptation and trial, his purpose and his love also seem to 
fail for the moment! It is also a point of deep interest in 
this story that, in the hour when Jesus must have known 
that no human soul could share his experience, and that he 
must be in the most solemn sense alone with himself, he yet 
desired to have the three friends who were dearest to him 
among the apostolic company near at hand, that they might 
watch with him, and that he might turn to them in the midst 
of his sorrow. Surely the divine and the human manifested 
themselves in their ‘union in him at that hour, The human 
friendship rested hopefully upon the human friends, while 
the loving and obedient Son addressed his prayer to the 
divine Father. The experience of Jesus in the garden in its 
contrast with that of other hours immediately before and 
afterward—the change of feeling from triumphant confidence 
and victorious calmness to the exceeding sorrowfulness, and 
even agony, which caused his sweat to become, as it were, 
great drops of blood—is wonderful, but nét inexplicable. The 
closing hours of his work and life must, as it would seem, 
have been filled with thoughts moving outward and forward 
toward the great triumphs of his kingdom in the coming 
years and ages, gnd also with thoughts of that mysterious 
trial of soul which was so soon to be undergone. The alter- 
nations from one to the other must have been frequent and 
sudden. The dark hours and the light hours must have 
drawn closely together. The words which are used as express 
ing the sorrowful condition are noticeable : “sore troubled,” 
a word which, in the original, is supposed by most writers to 
be founded upon the idea of “separation from home,” and of 
the distress and trouble which come from this fact in seasons 





of peculiar difficulty or trial; “exceeding sorrowful,” a word 
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which, by its derivation, suggests the idea of being encom- 
on all sides with grief ; and to this latter word is added 
«even unto death.”—Abide ye here : The three disciples were 
pidden to tarry at this spot, and wait until he should return. 
They were also asked to “ watch,” which here seems to involve 
the idea of keéping awake and also of keeping watch against 
any dangers which might approach. Jesus desired to com- 
mune with his Father alone, but he would have his nearest 
friends watch with him, “If they may not see, or fully hear, 
the throes of that agony, as though the pangs of death had 
already fallen on him, it will be something to know that they 

are at least watching with him, sharers in that awful vigil.” 
Verses 39-41.—And he went forward a little, and fell on his 
face, and prayed, saying, O my Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass away from me: nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou 
wilt, And he cometh unto the disciples, and findeth them sleeping, 
and saith unto Peter, What, could ye not watch with me one hour ? 
Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation: the spirit 
indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak: Luke represents Jesus 
as “parted from them about astone’s cast.” We may believe 
that he withdrew just far enough to pray alone, but yet not 
go far as to separate himself wholly from the disciples. The 
words of Mark are somewhat more full at this point than 
those of Matthew. Mark says, “And he went forward a 
little, and fell on the ground, and prayed that, if it were pos- 
sible, the hour might pass away from him. And he said, 
Abba, Father, all things are possible unto thee ; remove this 
cup from me: howbeit not what I will, but what thou wilt.” 
The possibility mentioned in Mark’s first sentence, and in the 
prayer a3 given by Matthew, is that possibility which is 
within the limits of the Divine designs and plans. The pos- 
sibility indicated in the words, “all things are possible unto 
thee,” is that which belongs in the sphere of the divine 
omnipotence. The prayer of Jesus is that “the cup,” or “the 
hour,” as Mark says, may be removed or pass away from him, 
provided this is consistent with that holy and wise will of 
God which determines and directs his great plan of salvation. 
The cup or hour refers to his death, with all that it involved. 
The prayer is, perhaps, alluded to by the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (Heb. 5: 7, 8); and, if so, is presented by him 
as an evidence that Jesus had that full possession of our 
human nature which fitted him for the high-priestly office. 
The hour involved for him an experience whose mysteries we 
cannot fathom, even as we cannot fathom the mysteries of 
that union of the human with the divine in his nature which 
made this prayer so natural. At the foundation of the prayer 
was that sentiment of submission to God’s will which lies at 
the basis of every true prayer, and which is vital to the Chris- 
tian idea of prayer. “ Having offered up prayers and sup- 
plications with strong crying and tears unto him that was 
able to save him from death, and having been heard for his 
godly fear, though he was a Son, yet learned obedience by 
the things which he suffered; and having been made perfect, 
he became unto all them that obey him the author of eternal 
salvation.” Having offered the prayer, he returned to the three 
disciples and found them asleep. The day had been one of 
great excitement of feeling and physical exhaustion, as we 
may believe, and it was now near the middle of the night. 
In a mingled bewilderment and grief by reason of what had 
been announced to them, at the supper, of the departure of 
Jesus, they sank into slumber even as they endeavored to 
fulfill the Master’s request. The flesh was weak, though the 
spirit was willing. The sorrowing rebuke which Jesus gave 
them was full of tenderness. He recognized both the willing- 
ness and the weakness. The words “one hour” seem to point 
toa period of about that length as the period of his with- 
drawal from them. Possibly, however, they may have a 
proverbial character, and may be intended merely to indicate 
a brief time. The word “that” in the following sentence is, 
probably, equivalent to “in order that.” Jesus bids them— 
in an exhortation which may pass beyond the present hour 
through which they were now passing—to be watchful and 
prayerful to the end of not entering into temptation. We 
have here, as it would seem, a reminder of the petition in the 
Lord’s Prayer; and accordingly the entering into temptation 
is the coming into such circumstances as woulé lead them to 
unfaithfulness to himself and to sin against God. At the 
present moment they were approaching an hour of danger 
for themselves, and they might well fortify themselves by 
watching and prayer. They were to bear in mind that, while 
the spirit was willing, the flesh was weak. The meaning of 
these last words, “the spirit,” etc., is well given by Dr. Riddle, 
who says: “The spirit; that is, the human spirit, but only 
as quickened by the Holy Spirit. In the Epistles, the word 
‘flesh’ generally means the whole depraved condition of man; 
but here, where it is contrasted with the human spirit, it 
probably refers to the material part of man’s nature. The 
human spirit (when acted upon by the Holy Spirit) is willing 
to do the present duty; but the flesh, the body which is weak 
(and weakeried through sin), hinders, and often produces 
failure. That was the case with the disciples.” The words 
Were uttered in tenderness, and as if in the way of gracious 
excuse for their failure to fulfill his request at this time; but 
they were also made a ground for the exhortation which he 
gave them to watch and pray. The view held by many, that 
the contrast of the flesh and spirit here is similar to that 


which Paul gives in the Epistles to the Romans and Gala- 
tians, seems less satisfactory. The opinion of Dean Alford 
and some others, that Jesus includes in the words a reference 
to his own case in the experiences of the present season of 
trial, is improbable. 

Verses 42-44.— Again a second time he went away, and prayed, 
saying, O my Father, if this cannot pass away, except I drink it, 
thy will be done. And he came again and found them sleeping, 
Sor their eyes were heavy. And he left them again, and went away, 
and prayed a third time, saying again the same words: The 
second prayer of Jesus, as represented by Matthew, is the 
same in substantial meaning with the first; but in its form of 
expression it may perhaps be regarded as implying that he 
was strengthened in the conviction that the cup could not 
pass away from him, and so his prayer is that of resignation. 
Luke says, in his narrative of the scene, that, being in an 
agony, he prayed more earnestly, and that his sweat became, 
as it were, great drops of blood. Luke also says, just before 
these words, that there appeared unto him an angel from 
heaven, strengthening him. We may believe, by reason of 
these words of Luke, when taken in connection with those of 
Matthew, that the crisis of the trial and struggle was at this 
time,—that Jesus now saw the impossibility of the passing 
away of the hour and the cup, and that, as his spirit brought 
itself to complete resignation, the agony for which the angel 
messenger strengthened him came upon his soul. He turned 
again to the three disciples after this second prayer, and 
found them sleeping. In Mark’s account, we find, after the 
statement that he found them sleeping, the words, “and they 
wist not what to answer him.” These words would seem to 
imply that, on his coming to them the second time, he said 
something of a similar nature to that which he had said 
before, or, at least, that they were aroused so far by his coming 
that they realized that they had failed again. The evangelist 
represents Jesus as saying the third time in his prayer the 
same words which he had said thesecond time. Thestruggle 
of the soul ends in this perfect resignation to the will of 
the Father. 

Verses 45, 46.—Then cometh he to the disciples, and saith wnto 
them, Sleep on now, and take your rest : behold, the hour is at hand, 
and the Son of man is betrayed unto, the hands. of sinners. Arise, 
let us be going: behold, he is at hand that betrayeth me: The 
words “sleep on now” have been differently interpreted by 
different writers. Some have supposed that they form a 
question, and are to be translated, “ Do you still sleep?” or, 
better, “Are you now sleeping?” This explanation is best 
adapted to that which follows: Are you now sleeping? behold, 
the hour is at hand; arise, let us be going. The simplicity 
of this interpretation commends it, Objection is made to this 
view of the words on the ground that the adverbial word 
rather means “ henceforth,” “for the future,” than “still” or 
“Snow.” There seem to be cases, however, where it is equiva- 
lent to “now.” Another explanation of the sentence gives 
it an ironical sense, which is supposed to be the sense in which 
the translators of the Authorized Version understood it: 
Sleep on now,— it is a time for this, indeed, when the traitor 
is at hand! The objection made to this explanation is, that 
it is out of harmony with the tenderness and also the solem- 
nity of the hour and of the feeling of Jesus. Still another 
view holds that it is permissive: Sleep on now, if you can,— 
but the traitor’s coming will make it impossible. And again 
another method of interpretation : Henceforth you may sleep: 
there is no more occasion that you should watch with me; 
the hour of agony is past, and that of betrayal is come. It 
will be noticed that the word “ now,” in these cases, is sub- 
stantially equivalent to “henceforth.” The writer of these 
notes is disposed to favor either the first or the last of these 
explanations. The first one is to be regarded, possibly, as the 
most simple one. “The hour” is to be understood as mean- 
ing the final, decisive hour. The betrayal of the Son of man 
nto the hands of sinners was not the event which itself made 
the hour; it was only that last preparatory event which ren- 
dered the immediate approach of the hour certain,—“ the 
hour is at hand.” Jesus seems to have observed, or to have 
been aware of, the approach of Judas and those who accom- 
panied him; and as he saw that the arrest was now io be 
accomplished, he seems to have spoken as if it had already 
taken place, and the result of it had been realized. The Son 
of man is betrayed, he says; and not only this, but “betrayed 
unto the hands of sinners.” He is already, as it were, deliv- 
ered up to the Jewish authorities—the Sanhedrin. These 
Jewish chief-priests and rulers were sinners in the deepest 
sense. As Jesus said to Pilate, their sin was greater than his 
was, They were guilty of a deliberate plot and a malignant 
condemnation of one whom they knew to be innocent,—the 
messianic King, who had come to his own, and his own 
received him not. Then suddenly, as Judas draws near, 
Jesus says to the disciples: “ Arise, let us be going: behold, 
he is at hand that betrayeth me.” He bids them, in these 
words, go forth with him to meet the enemy boldly and man- 
fully. As he says, in the words which John records, “ That 
the world may know that I love the Father, and as the Father 
gave me commandment, evensoI do. Arise, let us go hence,” 
so also he says here. He goes from the garden, as he had 
gone from the supper-room, to meet “ the hour.” 
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SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


Thestruggle in Gethsemane was the completion of that in the 
wilderness, and prepared the way for the suffering of Golgotha. 
The Devil uses two ways of turning men from the path of 
righteousness: he offers them pleasures such as God does not 
approve, and urges them to avoid the hardships to which 
God calls them. By these same two means he tried to force 
the Lord Jesus also to deviate from the line of obedience, 
from fidelity to his mission. 

In the desert the Devil had set before him an ideal resplen- 
dent with physical, earthly, and even spiritual pleasures 
which God did not grant him; at Gethsemane he showed 
him, as in a gloomy vision, a frightful picture of the suffer- 
ings and punishment that he would have to encounter in 
order to fully accomplish his work as Saviour. It is true 
Satan is not mentioned in the gospel narratives where this 
scene is related. But it was of this very moment that Luke 
was thinking when he finished the narration of the tempta- 
tion in the wilderness by these words: “The devil... 
departed from him for a season” (Luke 4:13), or, more 
exactly, “until a favorable time.” Jesus himself, when he 
saw this moment approaching, expressed himself thus: “The 
prince of this world cometh” (John 14: 30). 

After man has overcome the attractions of pleasure, it only 
remains to him to rise above the instinctive fear of pain in 
order that he may be faithful unto the end. 

Jesus, in his prayer, puts his will and that of the Father 
over against each other: “ Not my will, but thine, be done.” 
How can that be? Had he a different will from that of God? 
Jesus took our nature when he entered into human life. He 
consequently possessed all our legitimate instincts, particu- 
larly that of the fear of suffering. It was this fear above 
which it was now his concern to rise by sacrificing it to his 
mission, as he had given up the desire for enjoyments when 
in the wilderness, His innocent and pure nature recoiled 
from the picture of the cross which Satan set before him in 
all its bloody horror; it cried, “Grant me, O Father, not to 
drink of this cup, not to be nailed to this wood, not to suffer 
this separation from thee. I want to save mankind; but 
O Father, canst thou not find, thou to whom all things are 
possible, another way of salvation than this?” (comp. Mark 
14: 36.) And God remains inflexible; and for the last time, 
after so many sacrifices, the Son must “learn obedience” by 
accepting the suffering which the Father imposes (Heb. 5: 8). 
By the third act of wrestling and prayer he subordinates the 
voice of nature to the voice of the Spirit unreservedly. 

The passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews, from which we 
have just quoted, throws light on the necessity for this strug- 
gle and this victory. This is not, as is often believed, the 
beginning of the atonement; it is only the condition of the 
atonement. In fact, the atonement does consist not only in a 
certain amount of suffering to be endured. It consists in the 
suffering humbly accepted and righteously endured. Itisin this 
sense that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews compares 
the struggle in Gethsemane with the sacrifice that the. high- 
priest offered for himself, on the day of atonement, before offer- 
ing the sacrifice for all the people. Compare verse 8 of this re- 
markable chapter (Heb. 5) with verse 3, to which it corresponds, 

Jesus had to commence by submitting his natural will to 
the Father’s, by a secret and decisive act in which he fully 
accepted the latter, although it might be at a great cost to 
him. It was only after that that he could realize the great 
sacrifice which was necessary in order to save the world. 
He has “offered up prayers and supplications with strong 
crying and tears unto him that was able to save him from 
death,” and he has been heard in being delivered from his 
fear. Being thus perfect, he became the author of salva- 
tion. Thus spoke the author of the Epistle. 

“In being delivered from his fear,” it is said. In fact, this 
was the result of his fervent prayer and of the sacrifice that 
he finished at Gethsemane between God and himself. Having 
accepted everything, he arose again, free from fear, filled with 
calmness, in a state of entire submission. 

The writer of these lines knew a young invalid whose back 
required to be burned in four places by a red-hot iron. For 
several days and nights she rebelled against this terrible 
operation, and said to God and men, “I cannot!” One 
night, after an earnest prayer, strength was given her to con- 
sent,—to consent so fully that when I saw her in the morning 
she was perfectly calm; and this calmness never ceased for a 
single moment until the operation was finished. 

Victory should properly precede combat. Jesus had already 
conquered when the time of suffering came. It is properly 
at Gethsemane that these words in the priestly prayer were 
accomplished: “And for their sakes I sanctify myself” 

(John 17 : 19). 
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GETHSEMANE, THE OIL-PRESS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


One shrinks from touching this incomparable picture of 
unexampled sorrow, for fear lest one’s finger-marks should 





stain it, There is no place here for picturesque description, 
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which tries to mend the gospel stories by dressing them in 
to-day’s fashions, nor for theological systematizers and 
analyzers of the sort that would “ botanize upon their mother’s 
grave.” We must put off our shoes, and feel that we stand on 
holy ground. Though loving eyes saw something of Christ’s 
agony, he did not let them come beside him, but withdrew 
into the shadow of the gnarled olives, as if even the moon- 
beams must not look too closely on the mystery of such grief. 
‘ ‘We may go as near as love was allowed to go, but stop where 
it was stayed, while we reverently and adoringly listen to what 
the evangelist tells us of that unspeakable hour. 

1. Mark the “exceeding sorrow” of the Man of Sorrows. 
Somewhere on the western foot of Olivet lay the garden, 
named from an oil-press formerly or then in it, which was to 
be the scene of the holiest and sorest sorrow on which the 
moon, that has seen so much misery, has ever looked. Truly 
it was “an oil-press,” in which “the good olive ” was crushed 
by the grip of unparalleled agony, and yielded precious oil, 
which has been poured into many a wound since then, Eight 
of the eleven are left at or near the entrance, while he passes 
deeper into the shadows with the three, They had been wit- 
nesses of his prayers once before, on the slopes of Hermon, 
when he was transfigured before them. They are now to see 
a no less wonderful revelation of his glory in his filial sub- 
mission. There is something remarkable in Matthew’s ex- 
pression, “he began to be sorrowful,”—as if a sudden wave of 
emotion, breaking over his soul, had swept his human sensi- 
bilities before it. The strange word translated by the Revisers 
“sore troubled” is of uncertain derivation, and may possibly 
be simply intended to intensify the idea of sorrow; but more 
probably it adds another element, which Bishop Lightfoot 
describes as “the confused, restless, half-distracted state which 
is produced by physical derangement or mental distress.” A 
storm of agitation and bewilderment broke his calm, and 
forced from his patient lips, little wont to speak of his own 
emotions, or to seek for sympathy, the unutterably pathetic 
cry, “ My soul is exceeding sorrowful ”—compassed about with 
sorrow, as the word means—“even unto death.” No feeble 
explanation of these words does justice to the abyss of woe 
into which they let us dimly look. They tell a fact, that, a 
little more, and the body would have sunk under the burden. 
He knew the limits of human endurance, for “all things 
were made by him,” and, knowing it, he saw that he had 
grazed the very edge. Out of the darkness he reaches a hand 
to feel for the grasp of a friend, and pitifully asks these hum- 
ble lovers to stay beside him, not that they could help him to 
bear the weight, but that their presence had some solace in 
it. His agony must be endured alone, therefore he bade them 
tarry there; but he wanted to have them at hand, therefore 
he went but “a little forward.” They could not bear it with 
him, but they could “ watch with” him, and that poor com- 
fort is all he asks. No word came from them, They were, 
no doubt, awed into silence, as the truest sympathy is used to 
be, in the presence of a great grief. Is it permitted us to ask 
what were the fountains of these bitter floods that swept over 
Christ’s sinless soul? Was the mere physical shrinking from 
death all? Ifso, we may reverently say that many a maiden 
and old man, who drew all their fortitude from Jesus, have 
gone to stake or gibbet for his sake, with a calm which con- 
trasts strangely with his agitation. Gethsemane is robbed of 
its pathos and nobleness if that be all. But it was not all, 
Rather it was the least bitter of the components of the cup. 
What lay before him was not merely death, but the death 
which was to atone for a world’s sin, and in which, therefore, 
the whole weight of sin’s consequences was concentrated. 
“The Lord hath made to meet on him the iniquities of us 
all.” That is the one sufficient explanation of this infinitely 
solemn and tender scene. Unless we believe that, we shall 
find it hard to reconcile his agitation in Gethsemane with the 
perfection of his character as the captain of “the noble army 
of martyrs.” 

2. Note the prayer of filial submission. Matthew does not 
tell us of the sweat falling audibly and heavily, and sounding 
to the three like slow blood-drops from a wound, nor of the 
strengthening angel, but he gives us the prostrate form, and 
the threefold prayer, renewed as each moment of calm, won 
by it, was again broken in upon by a fresh wave of emotion. 
Thrice he had to leave the disciples, and came back, a calm 
conqueror; but twice the enemy rallied, and returned to the 
assault, but was at last driven finally from the field by the 
power of prayer and submission. The three synoptics differ 
in their report of our Lord’s words, but all mean the same 
thing in substance; and it is obvious that much more must 
have been spoken than they report. Possibly what we have 
is only the fragments that reached the three before they fell 
asleep. In any case, Jesus was absent from them on each 
occasion long enough to allow of their doing so. 

Three elements are distinguishable in our Lord’s prayer. 
There is, first, the sense of sonship, which underlies all, and 
was never more clear than at that awful moment. Then there 
is the recoil from the cup, which natural instinct could not 
but feel, though sinlessly, The flesh shrank from the cross, 
which else had been no suffering; and if no suffering, then 
had been no atonement. His manhood would not have been 
like ours, nor his sorrows our pattern, if he had not thus 
drawn back, in his sensitive humanity, from the awful pros- 








pect now so near. But natural instinct is one thing, and 
the controlling will another. However currents may have 
tossed the vessel, the firm hand at the helm never suffered 
them to change her course. The will, which in this prayer 
he seems so strangely to separate from the Father’s, even in 
the act of submission, was the will which wishes, not that 
which resolves. His fixed purpose to die for the world’s sin 
never wavered. The shrinking does not reach the point of 
absolutely and unconditionally asking that the cup might 
pass. Even in the act of uttering the wish, it is limited by 
that “if it be possible,” which can only mean—possible, in 
view of the great purpose for which he came. That is to be 
accomplished, at any cost; and unless it can be accomplished 
though the cup be withdrawn, he does not even wish, much 
less will, that it should be withdrawn. So, the third element 
in the prayer is the utter resignation to the Father's will, in 
which submission he found peace, as we do. 

He prayed his way to perfect calm, which is ever the com- 
panion of perfect self-surrender to God. They who cease from 
their own works do enter into rest. All the agitations which 
had come storming in massed battalions against him are 
defeated by it. They have failed to shake his purpose, they 
now fail even to disturb his peace. So, victorious from the 
dreadful conflict, and at leisure of heart to care for others, he 
can go back to the disciples. But even whilst seeking to help 
them, a fresh wave of suffering breaks in on his calm, and 
once again he leaves them to renew the struggle. The 
instinctive shrinking reasserts itself, and, though overcome, is 
not eradicated. But the second prayer is yet more rooted in 
acquiescence than the first. It shows that he had not lost 
what he had won by the former; for it, as it were, builds on 
that first supplication, and accepts as answer to its contingent 
petition the consciousness, accompanying the calm, that it was 
not possible for the cup to pass from him. The sense of son- 
ship underlies the complete resignation of the second prayer 
as of the first. It has no wish but God’s will, and is the vol- 
untary offering of himself. Here he is both priest and sacri- 
fice, and presents the victim with this prayer of consecration. 
So once more he triumphs, because once more, and yet more 
completely, he submits, and accepts the cross. For him, as 
for us, the cross accepted ceases to be a pain, and the cup is 
no more bitter when we are content to drink it. Once more 
in fainter fashion the enemy came on, casting again his spent 
arrows, and beaten back by thesame weapon. The words were 
the same, because no others could have expressed more per- 
fectly the submission which was the heart of his prayers and 
the condition of his victory. 

Christ’s prayer, then, was not for the passing of the cup, 
but that the will of God might be done in and by him, and 
“he was heard in that he feared,” not by being exempted 
from the cross, but by being strengthened through submission 
for submission. So his agony isthe pattern of all true prayer, 
which must ever deal with our wishes, as he did with his 
instinctive shrinking,—present them wrapped in an “if it be 
possible,” and followed by that “nevertheless.” The mean- 
ing of prayer is not to force our wills- on God’s, but to bend 
our wills to his; and that prayer is really answered of which 
the issue is our calm readiness for all that he lays upon us. 

3. Note the sad and gentle remonstrance with the drowsy 
three. “The sleep of the disciples, and of these disciples, 
and of all three, and such an overpowering sleep, remains 
even after Luke’s explanation, ‘for sorrow,’ a psychological 
riddle” (Meyer). It is singularly parallel with the sleep of 
the same three at the transfiguration,—an event which presents 
the opposite pole of our Lord’s experiences, and yields so many 
antithetical parallels to Gethsemane. No doubt the tension of 
emotion, which had lasted for many hours, had worn them 
out; but, if weariness had weighed down their eyelids, love 
should have kept them open. Such sleep of such disciples 
may have been a riddle, but it was also a crime, and augured 
imperfect sympathy. Gentle surprise and the pain of disap- 
pointed love are audible in the question, addressed to Peter 
especially, as he had promised so much, but’ meant for all. 
This was all that Jesus got in answer to his yearning for sym- 
pathy. “TI looked for some to take pity, but there was none.” 
Those who loved him most lay curled in dead slumber within 
earshot of his prayers. If ever a soul tasted the desolation 
of utter loneliness, that suppliant beneath the olives was he. 
But how little of the pain escapes his lips! The words but 
hint at the slightness of their task compared with his, at the 
brevity of the strain on their love, and at the companionship 
which ought to have made sleep impossible. May we notsee 
in Christ’s remonstrance a word for all? For us, too, the 
task of keeping awake in the enchanted ground is light, 
measured against his, and the time is short, and we have him 
to keep us company in the watch, and every motive of grate- 
ful love should make it easy; and, alas, how many of us sleep 
a drugged and heavy slumber ! 

The gentle remonstrance soon passes over into counsel as 
gentle. Watchfulness and prayer are inseparable. The one 
discerns dangers, the other arms against them. Watchful- 
ness keeps us prayerful, and prayerfulness keeps us watchful. 
To watch without praying is presumption, to pray without 
watching is hypocrisy. The eye that sees clearly the facts 
of life will turn upwards from its scanning of the snares 
and traps, and will not look in vain, These two are the 





indispensable conditions of victorious encountering of temp. 
tation. Fortified by them, we shall not “enter into” jt, 
though we pass through it. The outward trial will remain, 
but its power to lead us astray will yanish. It will still be 
danger or sorrow, but it will not be temptation; and we shall 
pass through it, as a sunbeam through foul air, untainted, and 
keeping heaven’s radiance. That is a lesson for a wider circle 
than the sleepy three. 

It is followed by words which would need a volume to 
expound in all their depth and width of application, but 
which are primarily a reason for the preceding counsel, as 
well as a loving apology for the disciples’ sleep. Christ ig 
always glad to give us credit for even imperfect good, his eye, 
which sees deeper than ours, sees more lovingly, and is not 
hindered from marking the willing spirit by the weak flesh, 
But these words are not to be made a pillow for indolent 
acquiescence in the limitations which the flesh imposes on 
the spirit. He may take merciful count of these, and 80 may 
we, in judging others, but it is fatal to plead them at the bar 
of our own consciences. Rather they should be a spur to our 
watchfulness and to our prayer. We need these because 
the flesh is weak, still more because, in its weakness toward 
good, it is strong to evil. Such exercise will give governing 
power to the spirit, and enable it to impose its will on the 
reluctant flesh, If we watch and pray, the conflict between 
these two elements in the renewed nature will tend to unity 
and peace by the supremacy of the spirit; if we do not, it 
will tend to cease by the unquestioned tyranny of the flesh, 
In one or other direction our lives are tending. 

Strange that such words had no effect. But so it was, and 
so deep was the apostles’ sleep that Christ left them undis- 
turbed the second time. The relapse is worse than the original 
disease. Sleep broken and resumed is more torpid and fatal 
than if it had not been interrupted. We do not know how 
long it lasted, though the whole period in the garden must 
have been measured by hours; but at last it was broken by 
the enigmatical Jast words of our Lord. The explanation of 
the direct opposition between the consecutive sentences, by 
taking the “Sleep on now ” as ironical, jars on one’s reverence, 
Surely irony is out of keeping with the spirit of Christ then. 
Rather he bids them sleep on, since the hour is come, in sad 
recognition that the need for their watchful sympathy is past, 
and with it the opportunity for their proved affection. It is 
said with a tone of contemplative melancholy, and is almost 
equivalent to “too late, too late.’ The memorable sermon of 
F. W. Robertson, on this text, rightly grasps the spirit of 
the first clause, when it dwells with such power on the thought 
of “the irrevocable past” of wasted opportunities and neg- 
lected duty. But the sudden transition to the sharp, short 
command and broken sentences of the last verse is to be 
accounted for by the sudden appearance of the flashing lights 
of the band led by Judas, somewhere near at hand, in the 
valley. The mood of pensive reflection gives place to rapid 
decision. He summons them to arise, not for flight, but that 
he may go out to meet the traitor. Escape would have been 
easy. There was time to reach some sheltering fold of the 
hill in the darkness; but the prayer beneath the silver-grey 
olives had not been in vain, and these last words in Gethsemane 
throb with the willingness to yield himself up, and to empty 
to its dregs the cup which the Father had given him. 

Manchester, England, 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 
JESUS IN GETHSEMANE. 


If Jesus was so exceedingly sorrowful, overwhelmed with 
anguish, in view of a painful physical death, he was less brave 
than thousands of men. It is not in the least consonant with 
his life and spirit that he should ask thrice that a cup of 
physical suffering should pass trom him. 

The great work of the world’s redemption by suffering, and 
the great victory over sin, must be accomplished in due meas 
ure in Gethsemane, as well as on the cross. The signs of 
suffering in the garden are greater than those on the cross. 
Bloody sweat, soul overwhelmed with anguish, physical pros- 
tration requiring a strengthening angel to lift him up, the 
thrice-uttered cry for exemption, indicate greater suffering 
than that of the cross. What it was, and what it bought for 
man, we shall not fully know when we have grown ten thou- 
sand years. How the amount of the world’s sin to be atoned 
rolled up before Him, what was revealed as necessary in order 
to atone, what the power of the prince Of darkness in this 
his hour, what other worldly forces were deployed and massed 
against him, no mortal man can measure. Certainly this was 
the hour of redemption’s greatest pangs and work. Judas’s 
defection and betrayal, the disciples’ sleeping, his own often 
predicted death, were scarcely appreciable factors in thisagony. 
It will take knowledge of spirit forces, beneficent and malign, 
laws of sin, and possibility of atonement, to get a glimpse of 
this greatest conflict of all the ages. Our greatest battles are 
lost or won on the lone arena of the human heart. 

By his extorted cry of agony, by his immediate, perfect, and 
expressed submission, he has completely embodied the doc- 





trine of prayer. He was heard, and was answered, not by the 
removal of the cup, but by strength to endureit, It waslike 
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the answer to Paul’s prayer for the removal of the thorn: 
“Sufficient grace.” 

The severest agony is not an ocean, but a cup prepared and 
presented by the Father. 


Denter, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Then cometh Jesus with them unto a place called Gethsemane 
(v.86). Itisa delightful thing to be with Jesus on the 
mountain of transfiguration, where heavenly visitants are 
seen, and a heavenly voice is heard. It would seem good 
to be always there. But they who would follow Jesus through 
this earthly life, must be with him also out on the stormy 
sea in the gloomy night; and again they must come with 
him into the valley of the shadow of death. There are bright, 
glad days to the Christian believer, when faith and hope and 
love are strong. But there are days also of trial and sorrow, 
when it seems as if faith must fail, and hope must die, and 
love itself must cease. It is one thing for a young couple to 
stand together in light and joy, surrounded by friends, at their 
marriage reception, or to share each other’s pleasure on their 
wedding-tour. It is quite another thing for a married pair 
to watch together through the weary night over a sick and 
suffering child, and to close the eyes of their darling in its 
death sleep in the gray of the gloomy morning. Yet the 
clouds are as sure as the sunlight on the path of every chosen 
disciple of Jesus who follows his Master unswervingly ; and 
he who never comes with Jesus to a place called Gethsemane 
has chosen for himself another path than that wherein the 
Saviour leads the way. 

Abide ye here,.and watch with me (v. 38). The sorrowing 
soul longs for human sympathy. Even in our griefs and trials 
which can neither be relieved nor shared, there is a certain 
comfort in the knowledge that other hearts are touched with 
asense of our distress; that loving hearts ache for us, if they 
cannot help us. There is no earthly sorrow so great that it 
would not be increased if no human being cared whether or 
not its weight crushed us utterly. We may shrink from words 
about our griefs; in our agony we may shut ourselves away 
from the sight of all our friends; we may feel that no oneon 
earth can possibly fathom our feelings, or understand our 
peculiar trial; but in spite of ourselves there will be in our 
heart of hearts a longing for human sympathy, if not for 

human companionship. A heart would be less than human 

that did not in its sorest trial cry out tosome one it could love 

and trust, Watch with me; grieve with me; pray for me. 

O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass away from me 
(v.39). God’s plans for us sometimes seem very strange 
plans, We are-even tempted, while they are yet before us, 
to think that there may be a mistake aboutthem. Whatcan 
the Lord mean by this? Is it inevitable that we should do 
this? or endure that? Cannot we be spared this one trial, 
above all that could be imagined? There are some trials we 
are prepared for. We are not unwilling to do certain duties. 
But why should we have just this to bear? This suffering 
for well-doing ; this being misunderstood and ill treated where 
we looked for grateful recognition ; this betrayal by a trusted 
friend; this terrible bereavement, this utter desolateness; 
this disappointment so much worse than death ;—O my Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me! And so we have 
experiences in our Gethsemane, 

Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt. God knows best 
what to give us, and what to keep from us. The worst thing 
in the world for us would be to have our own way. How 
many times has the one desire of our hearts been denied us, 
to our bitterest sorrow, and afterwards we have come to see 
that nothing could have been worse for us than to have had 
what we so longed for. And perhaps now, the very trial of 
trials which is torturing us, or the impending loss which wé 
cry out to be spared from, may be planned of God out of his 
tenderest love for us, and this we shall be sure of when we 
come to look back upon these experiences. If there is one 
prayer above another which should continually be in our 
heart as well as upon our lips, it is, “Lord, not as I will, but 
as thou wilt!” 

And prayed a third time, saying again the same words (v. 44). 
It is often a matter of shame and sorrow to a sincere believer, 
that when he feels most deeply he is most straitened in his 
prayers. At other times he can pray with fluency; but now 
he can hardly find words for the simplest petition, if indeed 
he can say anything, while he wants to say so many things. 
But this is the very evidence and result of the depth and 
absorbing power of the believer’s emotions. So long as every- 
thing runs smoothly, his mind plays freely, There is enough 
to think of and to speak of in prayer, and his thoughts and 
Words are unrestrained. But when one supreme anxiety or 
desire possesses him, there is no possibility of his getting 
away from it. He can only give expression to the directest 
and most restricted cry out of his heart’s fear or longings; or 
possibly he can only agonize in soul “with groanings which 
cannot be uttered.” With the example of our Lord in Geth- 
femane before us, let us not be too ready to reproach our- 
telves, or fear that God will condemn us, because when our 





sufferings are greatest our words in prayer are fewest and 
seemingly least expressive. * 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The agony of Jesus in the garden is a theme of absorbing 
interest. It wrung from him the thrice-repeated prayer that 
“the cup” might pass away from him. It so tore him men- 
tally and physically that some critics claim that, for the hour, 
he was fully unmanned, and displayed culpable weakness. 
This agony stands in marked contrast with the calmness dis- 
played all through his trial, scourging, and crucifixion. 
Rightly to understand it, we must search the Scriptures, and 
adopt that interpretation which meets all the passages that 
refer to this bitter experience. The great question to be 
solved is: “What was that awful experience which the 
Saviour calls ‘this cup,’ from which he prayed to be freed?” 

Most commentators make it out that he was praying to be 
delivered (if it were possible) from that burden of bodily 
and spiritual suffering which he foresaw awaited him on Cal- 
vary, when it should please Jehovah to bruise him, and when 
God should cause him to meet the iniquities of a lost race. 
In that case, the prayer of Jesus was not granted; for he did 
die on the cross, and did suffer the withdrawal of his Father’s 
face, There is another interpretation than this, and one 
which suits -me better. In Hebrews 5: 7, much light is 
thrown on to this question. We there read: “ Who [Jesus] 
in the days of his flesh, when he had offered up prayers and 
supplications with strong crying and tears unto him that 
was able to save him from death, and was heard in that he 
feared.” Here we find the specific and main petition of that 
prayer in Gethsemane stated. It was that he might be saved 
from death. We are also told that he was heard; that is, 
that the prayer was granted. He was saved from the death 
from which he asked to be saved. What, then, is the true 
explanation and reconciliation of these passages? To us the 
following seems to be the true solution. 

To Jesus in the garden, the agony of bearing the sins of 
the world, and the Father’s displeasure on the cross, began 
to loom up as an unspeakable horror. The sight amazed 
him, and filled him with unutterable anguish. This anguish 
was so awful that his body sweat blood. As time passed on, 
he realized that his physical frame was in danger of giving 
way. “My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death,” was 
his exclamation. Then came the crowning horror of all. He 
was afraid that he would then and there succumb, and thus 
his earthly mission of redemption be frustrated ; for to save 
the world the Son of man must be lifted up upon the cross. 
Not in Gethsemane, but on the cross, must the atonement be 

ade; and should he die in Gethsemane, the atonement 
would fail. Then, when this awful possibility of failure stared 
him in the face, with strong crying and tears he prayed unto 
him that was able to save him from death, praying him to 
remove this cup from him; and his prayer was literally heard. 
Thus we see that the great horror of darkness that wrung 
that prayer from Jesus was not the fear of the impending 
death on the cross, but the greater fear that his physical frame 
would not endure the agony in the garden, and so he would 
not be able to reach the cross. “The cup” was not the cup 
of future suffering, but the awful horror of present failure. 
The answer to this prayer is found in the angelic ministra- 
tion, which so sustained his bodily frame that he went for- 
ward safely to the cross, where he died, not from the cruel 
nails, but literally from a broken heart. 

This view reconciles all the passages that bear upon this 
point. Thus, even John 12: 27 bears witness to the unshaken 
fortitude of Jesus. “Now is my soul troubled; and what shall 
Isay? Father,save me from this hour: but for this cause came 
Tunto this hour.” Our version makes this expression, “Father, 
save me from this hour,” a prayer. Notso. It is a part of 
his soliloquy: “ What shall I say? Shall I say, Father, save 
me from this hour? No, for for this very cause came I unto 
tbis hour. Therefore, Father, glorify thy name.” 

This view also relieves us from the thought that the Lord 
ever asked of his Father anything that the Father denied him. 
We hold that every prayer of the Master’s was literally 
answered, and among them stands this petition. It also helps 
us better to understand why he was so agitated in view of that 
unexpressed dread that so nearly overwhelmed him, and for- 
ever sets aside the thought that even for one brief moment 
the Lord shrunk from the death on the cross, To sum up 
now for the sake of clearness: 

1. The great horror of Jesus in the garden arose, not from 
fear of Calvary, but from fear of failure (through physical 
suffering) to reach Calvary, and so lose all for which he left 
heaven. 

2. The cup from which he prayed to be delivered, was 
instant and premature death in the garden. 

3. His prayer was literally heard and answered through 
angelic ministration. 

4, Jesus never flinched in the slightest degree from any 
suffering connected with the atonement. 

Should this interpretation appear strange to any teacher, 
let him wait until! we reach the lesson on the death of the 
Master, and he will see that we shall there find much that 





will bear out what we here have said. For we shall there 
find that that which really killed the Saviour was not 
the physical suffering that he was called upon to endure, but 
the mental and spiritual agony through which he was forced 
to pass. The proofs of that we will give when we come to 
the appropriate lesson. In the meantime the lesson for us 
from this week’s text is plain. “For me” is the teaching of 
it all. For me he bore the untold agony of the garden, and 
for me he wrestled in prayer, so that his sweat was literally 
“bloody sweat.” To each of us he might truly say, “ All this 
I bore for thee: what hast thou borne for me?” 
New York City. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE, 


What shall guilty sinners say before such a record as this? 
Jesus’ own question, “ How doth David call David’s son 
Lord?” is answered here. This crowns him Lord of all. 
Let theologians have their scientific differences that can 
neither save nor lose a soul; all moral sanity must agree 
that here in Gethsemane’s garden is the triumph of the per- 
fect God-likeness in human flesh. 

To see it so; to see that this is that likeness to God unto 
which we must, without ceasing, watch, pray, and labor to 
attain; to be actuated and dominated by this conviction,— 
this is truly to believe in the divinity of Christ. The man 
who does this may leave even the doctrine of the co-equality 
of the Father and Son to be settled in a world where we shall 
see no more through a glass, darkly, but shall know even as 
we are known. 

Let us say over again, as we said when in the opening of 
this year we began to study Jesus’ first predictions of his 
sufferings and crucifixion, it was not his choice to suffer shame 
and murder. His choice was something vastly greater than 
these, from which the knowledge that it involved these 
could not turn him back or aside. In all Scripture this 
page, of the agony in the garden, is the pre-eminent demon- 
stration of this fact. In John’s Gospel we hear Jesus say- 
ing: “I lay down my life,” “I lay it down of myself ;” and 
we need to have the utterance bounded on every side, as it is, 
by the agonies of Gethsemane four times told, to bring our 
understanding of it into proper bounds. God “maketh the 
wrath of the wicked ”—when it comes—“ to praise him ;” but 
he never made or will make it a necessary part of his plan. 
It was because God’s way and Christ’s way must be a way of 
absolute holiness utterly separated from every evil act or 
intent, that Gethsemane’s and Calvary’s histories are what 
they are. The soul that can believe it was necessary to God’s 
plan that somebody should betray Christ and others murder 
him, has but a hunchbacked conception of the laws of the 
kingdom of heaven, But alas! as to that, we are all hunch- 
backs; we see we are when we ask ourselves what Geth- 
semane’s story would have been if we, or any but Jesus, had 
been the praying sufferer. 

If we had half the heart we ought to have, how impossible 
it would be for us ever to read this story without tears of 
shame and gratitude. Yet to bring us to such tears, though 
this may be one of the reasons for which the record was writ- 
ten, was not the purpose for which the event happened. If 
this history had ever really justified the supposition that 
Jesus let himself fall into the hands of his persecutors and 
murderers for the purpose of, we may say, working upon the 
world’s sense of shame and gratitude, it never would have 
worked so, What the great human heart has felt millions of 
times when it was trying to believe something else, is that the 
death of Christ was a murder to which he was in no possible 
sense a party, To show this is one of the “ reasons why,” it 
seems to me, of this lesson. 

It tells us that shame and death were conditions laid by us, 
mankind, upon Christ’s attainment of his chosen purpose; 
that he was caught, as his knowledge of man taught him he 
inevitably would be, between the inexorable demand of our 
all but indomitable wickedness, and the restraints and con- 
straints of his immutable holiness, harmlessness, and love. 
He did all he could to save his life, consistently with that 
way, truth, and life he had come upon earth to establish. He 
“hid himself;” he set a double watch; he twice visited the 
sentry post and re-awakened the watch, charging them anew 
with their duty, when, heavy with fatigue and sorrow, they 
slept on their post. He prayed God for deliverance as only 
he could pray. But the preservation of holy and loving 
harmlessness on one side, and of man’s free agony and freedom 
of choice on the other, forbade the resistance of force by force 
even though the succor should come by angelic intervention. 
The kingdom of heaven could be established only on its own 
principles. 

And so, my time is up, the bell taps, and like many another 
poor Sunday-school teacher, I close when I have hardly com- 
menced. 

Northampton, Mass. 





AN ADDED HINT. 
BY MRS. F. L. BALLARD, 
All the disciples came with Jesus to the place called Geth- 
semane, The three favored ones who were fitted, partlp hy. 
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nature, partly by grace, to sympathize more intelligently in 
the higher and deeper experiences of the Son of man, were 
taken by him a little way into the garden that has, ever since 
that hour of anguish, given its name to the place of suffering. 

But even these must be left while Jesus went a little farther 
on and prayed. A helpful lesson may be found in these 
few words, Jesus does not call all of his disciples to enter 
the garden of suffering. Some, and very dear ones,—the 
Peters and Tohns and Jameses of the church,—he does call to 
fellowship with him in suffering; but into whatever depths 
of sorrow they may be brought, it stands written forever true, 
“Jesus went a little farther and prayed.” O suffering child 
of God! take this sweet comfort, you can never get beyond 
Jesus and his prayers, 

Philadelphia. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Where did Jesus go with his disciples when they went out 
from the upper room? They walked in the moonlight out 
of the city gate, across a brook called Kedron, and up the 
sloping side of the mount of Olives, 

A Place Called Gethsemane.—It was a garden; the name, 
Gethsemane, means oil-press; for it was a garden of olive- 
trees, and the olives, when gathered, were put in a press, and 
crushed until the oil dripped in a vessel underneath, just as 
grapes are crushed in a wine-press. There is now on the 
mount of Olives a place called Gethsemane; and in it are eight 
very old olive-trees, not the very same, but the same kind of 
trees, as those under whose branches our Saviour walked and 
wept and prayed, In that night one disciple was absent from 
the sorrowful company ; which one? Jesus stopped as they 
came to this lonely quiet garden, and said to his disciples, 
“Sit ye here, while I go yonder and pray.” He had gone 
there to pray; he was not on his way to rest in Bethany as 
he often did. What might those eight disciples have been 
doing when they knew their Master had left them to go 
and pray? 

Peter, James and John.—These three he took with him 
farther into the garden, in the shadows of the trees in the 
moonlight. Where had these three seen Jesus in glory? 
They had been with him when he raised the dead, and he 
wanted them with him in the hour of his greatest trial. If 
you were in great sorrow, would you not want to have with 
you those who love you best ? 

Watch with Me.—So he said to these three dearest friends, 
“Tarry ye here, and watch with me.” He was not going 
away, leaving them to watch for him lest any evil should come, 
for he said, “Watch with me.” With Jesus for company, 
need any fear, or be weary in watching? Then Jesus went a 
little way from the three, and knelt low on the ground, with 
his face on the earth as he prayed. He had said to the three 
disciples, “ My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” 
He had never before spoken words of such distress over his 
own sorrows. Did they listen and hear the words as he 
prayed, “ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me” ? 
Great trouble or pain was often called a bitter drink, or a cup 
of sorrow. Jesus spoke of the suffering of that hour as if he 
could hardly bear it and live ; his distress seemed almost death. 
He was bearing our sins and carrying our sorrows: nothing 
which he had done had caused the grief, but he had willingly 
taken upon himself the sins of the world, and was bearing the 
Father's displeasure against sin. Was there any murmuring 
in his prayer? Oh, no! for he prayed, “ Not my will, but 
thine, be done.” 

Watch and Pray.—He went back to the three disciples: 
what had he asked them todo? He found them asleep. If 
a soldier on guard was found sleeping, he was put to death. 
See the gentle patience of the Lord who had asked three 
friends to watch with him while he prayed. His loving heart 
was hurt that friends could sleep when he had told them that 
he was sorrowful even unto death ; but how mildly he spoke. 
It was of Peter that he asked a question as he wakened them all. 
In the upper room, that very night, Peter had said he was ready 
to die with him; and yet Jesus had to rouse hini from sleep to 
ask, “Could ye not watch with me one hour?” Instead of 
blaming them, he told them how to be strong against temptation 

and sin: “ Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation.” 

How he pitied them; he knew that they would not have 

refused to watch, that they were willing to share his sorrow 

if they had not been overcome by sleep. They had spent a 

long, anxious day, had been with Jesus in the upper room, 

walked with him to the garden, waited there in the night, 
and Jesus knew it all when he said, “The flesh is weak.” 

Were they more tired than Jesus, who knew, as they could 

not, all that awaited him? There was warning as well as pity; 

there was need for watching and prayer, lest the weak flesh 
should overcome the willing spirit. 

O my Father.—No earthly love or pity could help; he went 
away and prayed the second time, “O my Father, if this cup 
may not pass away from me, except I drink it, thy will be 
done.” He was obedient to his Father’s will ; he would sub- 
mit to all the pain and shame before him, even though he 
endured such agony that it seemed as if his human nature 


agony of that hour. As he prayed “ with strong crying and 
tears,” there were drops of sweat, “as it were great drops of 
blood falling down to the ground.” Again he went to his 
disciples, Were they watching and praying at last,—were 
they shedding tears for his sorrows? No, the Master wept 
alone; for their heavy eyes were again closed in sleep. Luke 
says they were sleeping for sorrow. He was a physician, and 
knew that grief makes the eyes heavy. Jesus spoke to them, 
but they knew not what to answer. Again he left them. 

Thy Will Be Done.—So Jesus prayed. Was he not willing 
to die on the cross, when he prayed, “If it be possible, let 
this cup pass”? Yes, he fulfilled every word and plan of his 
Father, God; he was praying for strength to bear the suffer- 
ing in the garden, that he might not die before the time came 
to give up his life on the cross. His sleeping friends gave 
him no help or comfort, but his Father answered his prayer ; 
for he sent an angel from heaven to strengthen him. Again 
he prayed the same prayer, “Thy will be done;” and then 
the third time he went back to the disciples, sleeping yet. 
Then he said to them, “Sleep on now, and take your rest: 
behold, the hour is at hand.” The time had passed when 
they might have comforted him with some word of love, 
some sign of pity; it was too late. 

Betrayed.—Soon Jesus said to the disciples, “ Rise, let us be 
going.” There were footsteps and voices coming nearer with 
torches and lights. Not all who had been called disciples 
had slept; one had been awake and busy. What did Jesus 
say at supper in the upper room, when they all began to ask, 
“TIsitI”? Who left the table? Judas went to the priests, 
and told them how and where they might find Jesus. Judas 
was sure Jesus had gone to the garden to pray, for “he knew 
the place,’—perhaps had sometimes been there with him. 
Judas was the leader of a band of soldiers with swords and 
men with clubs, He was to show them which was Jesus, and 
he came kissing him; for he had agreed, the one “I shall 
kiss, ... take him, and lead him away.” Jesus asked Judas, 
“ Betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss?” This is a sad 
story for children to know, that not one friend of Jesus tried 
to help him in his time of trouble; and that one should 
betray him, selling his Lord and Master for thirty pieces of 
silver. But there are some things for children to learn from 
the sad lesson. How did Jesus find strength in sorrow? 
Prayer is a sure relief for us; when there is no earthly help, 
we can say, as Jesus did, ““O my Father;” and he will hear 
and help. How are we to pray? As Jesus did: “Thy will 
be done;” and the Father will either lighten the burden or 
give strength to bear it. Do you blame the disciples for going 
tosleep? Are we any better if we are careless and indifferent 
about Jesus and his will? 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


GETHSEMANE, OR GARDEN OF THE “OrL-PREss.”—From 
pictures, or otherwise, everybody is-familiar with its appear- 
ance. The main features are a small plot of ground enclosed 
by a high wall, a low narrow doorway where one must stoop 
to pass through, and within a few cypresses and several olive- 
trees of great size and age. Although these olive-trees are 
looked upon as sacred, and are preserved with pious care, 
there is no reason for supposing that they date, as tradition 
has it, from the first century of the Christian era, Even 
those of my readers who have visited Gethsemane can hardly 
realize how the valley looked at the time of Christ. The 
bottom of the valley was considerably deeper than it is now, 
and nearer the city. Not far south of Gethsemane, Captain 
Warren found the old bed of the Kedron thirty feet below 
the present bed and one hundred feet nearer the city wall. 
Consequently, the west bank must have been very steep. 
The northwest corner of the modern city did not then exist. 
About where St. Stephen’s gate now is, there was a valley 
one hundred or more feet deep, running from northwest to 
southeast. The broad field which lies east of Jeremiah’s 
grotto contracts and sinks rapidly near the present wall. 
Formerly, this feature was strikingly marked until the valley 
became very deep, having its mouth directly in front or 
northwest of Gethsemane. The city wall ran from the 
northwest angle of the Haram area west to the castle of 
Antonia, and thence to the Damascus gate. These changes, 
which are matters of fact, would give that part of the city 
and the valley of Jehoshaphat adjoining it quite a different 
aspect from what they bear to-day. In the nature of the 
case, Gethsemane could not well have been farther south 
than where it is pointed out. There are the best reasons for 
supposing that it might have been farther north (1) Because 
the present site must always have been rather public, since 
the road to the mount of Olives and that to Bethany passed 
where they do now; and (2) A site farther north would have 
been more secluded, and seclusion was what Christ sought. The 
level of the ground where Gethsemane is located must, from 
the nature of the rock and soil, have always been about as we 
find it now. Very seldom is the circumstantial evidence in 
favor of a traditional site so strong as in this case. No one 
disputes that it is very near the spot where our Lord retired 





would sink and die under it. No other pain could equal the 


east side of the valley, at the foot of the mount of Olives, at 
the traditional site, or farther north, if one chooses, one feels 
that he is on holy ground. The time was the month of April, 
and the moon was full. The trees were in bloom, the fields 
were green, and flowers were on every hand. Above them, 
on the west, the massive city walls rested against the sky, 
North of that they could see the towers of the Antonia cas. 
tle, beneath which was Pilate’s judgment hall. Up the valley 
which I have described as then existing, they could see almost 
to the place of crucifixion. To the northeast, sloping towards 
them, lay the quiet hillsides where, thirty-seven years later 
the veterans of the tenth legion were to pitch their camp, 
To the east, in silent grandeur, rose Olivet, soon to become 
the mount of glory for the Christian world. To the south 
lay the valley (see lesson for May 6) where generations of 
the dead were sleeping,—a valley connected in the national 
mind with their ideas of the final judgment. Such a place! 
Such a scene! And only d single voice was heard,—that of 
the Son of God in agonizing prayer! 

Andover, Mass. 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


THE METAPHOR OF THE Cup.—Whether it be filled with 

wine, or distinguished as “ of salvation,” or even pointed out 

as containing “ bitterness,” the cup (in Hebrew, kés) signifies 

a man’s “ portion,’ an appropriate measure for a person, 

neither more nor less. The Hebrew gebeea‘, also translated 

“cup” (see Gen. 44: 2, 12, 17), means a larger vessel, else- 

where (Jer. 35 : 5) translated “pot” in the Authorized Ver- 

sion, and “bowl” in the Revised Bible. Over the wine 

poured out into the cup of each partaker of a meal, a benedic- 

tion is to be pronounced ; this benediction is also called the 

“benediction of the cup.” So many cupsor portions, so many 

benedictions, no matter whether the contents of the cup—that 

is, the portion—be sweet, sour, or bitter. This explains: “The 

Lord is the portion of mine inheritance and [of] my cup” 

(Psa. 16 : 5), or, “I will take the cup of salvation, and call 
upon the name of the Lord” (Psa. 116 : 13; comp. Matt. 26: 

27); and, on the other hand, “the cup of his fury” (Isa. 51: 

17), “the cup of trembling ” (Isa. 51 : 22), “ the cup also shall 
pass through unto thee” (Lam. 4: 21), and “the cup of... 
desolation, .. . the cup of thy sister Samaria” (Ezek. 23 : 33), 
and other passages in which the “cup” (kds) occurs, thus find 
their suitable interpretation. If “cup” is, then, understood 
to mean “portion” in all these and other similar sentences 
where God is pointed out as the “ apportioner,” the grateful 
benediction over the one cup, and the humble and submissive 
acceptance of the other cup, so obviously presents itself as a 
spontaneous emotion and action to the pious and upright 
mind, that the rabbins, in Mishnah Berakhoth (chap. 9: 7), 
make it the duty of every Israelite “to give thanks for (what 
seems to be) evil as well as for what is good.” The meta- 
phorical application of the cup, as stated above, is most sig- 
nificantly made use of in Midrash Beresheeth Rabba (chap. 88 
—Gen. 40: 11), where Rabbi Joshua b. Levi is stated to have 
said: “The four cups which the rabbins have ordained aa 
part of the ceremony of the family devotion on Passover eve 
in allusion to God’s four promises to Israel (Exod. 6 : 6, 7), 
point to the four cups of trembling (Psa. 11: 6 ; 75: 8; Jer. 
25:15; 51:7), which God will give the ‘nations’ to drink, 
and to the four cups of comfort and salvation (Psa. 16:5; 
23:5; 116: 18; the latter quotation speaks of ‘salvations, 
which means two, namely, in the days of the Messiah and 
after the war of Gog and Magog for the establishment of 
universal peace), wherewith he will bless Israel.” 


Philadelphia. 


BY THE REV. EZRA ISAAC, 


“FINDETH THEM ASLEEP.”’—“ The captain of the temple- 
mount used to make his rounds ‘of the watches with lighted 
torches carried before him. If some of the watchers did not 
stand up and exclaim: ‘ Peace be unto thee,’ he knew that 
they were asleep, and he beat them with his stick. He had 
even permission to set their garments on fire. In answer to 
thé question: ‘ What is the noise?’ it was said: A son of Levi 
is beaten and his garment burned, because he has slept on his 
watch ” (Tamid, fol. 27, col. 2). 

“WatcH AND Pray.’—*“ R. Cheyah and R. Shimon were 
sitting together, when one of them said: He that prays must 
keep his eyes upon earth; for it is said: ‘ Mine eyes and mine 
heart shall be there [in the temple] perpetually’ (1 Kings 
9:3). Theothersaid : He should keep his eyes upon heaven; 
for it is said : ‘ Let us lift up our heart;with our hands unto 
God in the heavens’ (Lam. 3:41). At this moment they 
were joined by R. Ishmael ben Yosi, who said: ‘My father 
taught, that he that prays must, in fulfillment of both these 
texts, keep his eyes downwards, and his heart upwards’” 
(Yebamoth, fol. 105, col. 2). That is, be watchful of his ways 
on earth, while his heart trusts to the help from on high. It 
is a maxim of the elders, repeated on various occasions, that 
“ answers to prayers depend on the devoutness of the offerer, 
who must be watchful in doing the will of God” (comp. St. John 
9:31). One of the illustrations used by the modern rabbisis 
that of Elisha watching to see his Master’s ascension, and, at 
the same time, praying for the promised “ double portion.” 





with his disciples after he had finished the Passover. On the 
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QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE, 


What conversation does Matthew record previous to Jesus’ 
arrivalaat Gethsemane? (Matt, 26: 31-35.) What was Jesus’ 
immediate purpose in seeking this place? (v. 36.) Name 
other occasions on which Jesus retired for prayer. When do 
we most crave the companionship of our warmest friends? 
(v. 87.) On what other occasion were three selected from the 
band of disciples to enjoy peculiar blessing? What duty was 
assigned the favored three in Gethsemane? (v. 38.) How do 
you account for Jesus’ extreme heaviness of soul in view of 
his death? (Isa. 53: 4-6.) How long had this exces- 
sive heaviness been weighing upon him? (John 12: 27.) 
What is the prayer of strongest faith on record? (v. 39.) Is 
the idea that strong faith will not take “no” for an answer a 
correct, or erroneous, one? When may we be confident that 
we obtain our desire in prayer? (1 John 5: 14, 15.) 

What did Jesus mean by “this cup”? What disappoint- 
ment did Jesus experience in this hour of conflict? (v. 40.) 
How may we cause him a like experience? How may we 
avoid causing it? (v. 41.) Are we, or are we not, guilty for 
lack of fidelity caused by weakness, and not by evil intention? 
(1 Cor. 16: 18.) What limit does God fix to every tempta- 
tion? (1 Cor. 10: 13.) How often did Jesus repeat this 
prayer in Gethsemane? (vs. 42-44.) According to Matthew’s 
record, at which time does the prayer reveal the greatest 
intensity of desire? At which time does submission predomi- 
nate most strongely above desire? ‘Does, or does not, prayer 
avail when, instead of our bitter cup being removed, our 
desire to escape it is taken. away? What immediate help did 
Jesus’ prayer bring? (Luke 22: 43.) When may we yield 
obedience to the laws of our physical being? (v, 45.) Is it 
right, or wrong, to violate these laws when we have no call of 
God so todo? Was Jesus’ surrender of his life voluntary, or 
involuntary? (v.46; John 18:4.) How long was his life 
secure? (John 7; 30.) 

Philadelphia, 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’? Questions.—1. What shows that tlie time was late 
at night? 2. How many disciples were first stationed by 
Jesus? 3. Where were they stationed? 4. Where did three 
disciples go with Jesus? 5. What was Jesus’ state of mind? 
6. How do we know his thoughts at that time? 7. What did 
Jesns tell the three disciples to do? 8. How near were they 
to Jesus when praying? 9. Repeat the prayer of Jesus. 10. 
How does the prayer show Jesus’ sorrow? 11. How does-the 
prayer show Jesus’ resignation? 12. Show the earnestness of 
Jesus in-his prayer. 13. What advantage did Jesus obtain 
from praying? 14. How do we know the words of Jesus’ 
prayer? 15. Explain the drowsiness of the three disciples. 
16. What did Jesus say to one of them? 17. Why did Jesus 
ypeak to that particular disciple? 18, Why did Jesus 
repeatedly come back to the three disciples? 19. What is 
indicated by Jesus’ praying again and again the same words? 
20. What did Jesus say when he came the third time to the 
three disciples? 21, Where were Judas and the band when 
Jesus first saw them? 22. How did Jesus know that Judas 
was at hand? 23. How did Judas’s treachery affect Jesus? 
24. Reconcile “Sleep on” with “ Rise, let us be going.” 25. 
What events of the near future were in Christ’s mind? 26. 

What does Gethsemane mean for me? 27. What did Geth- 
semane mean for Jesus? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. What was thé name of 
the garden? 2. Why was Jesus in the garden? 3. What 
did Jesus mean by the cup? 4. How many disciples went 
with Jesus to the garden? 5. Which three disciples were 
nearest Jesus? 6, What had Judas become? 

-- Boston, Mass. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE SAVIOUR IN NEED 
OF —- 
OLITUDE. 
YMPATHY. 
TRENGTH. Ps 
UBMISSION. 





“Touched with the feeling of our infirmities.” 








THE HONOR OF HELPING JESUS 


OFFERED. “Watch with me.” 
SLIGHTED. “He... findeth them sleeping.” 
WITHDRAWN. “sleep on now.” 





WHAT, COULD YE NOT WATCH? 














QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. : 


1, Where did Judas go, and what did he do, after abruptly 
leaving the Passover supper? 2. Where did Jesus and the 


-ence of Young Men’s Christian Associations. These 





other disciples go after they arose from the supper? 3. What 
disposition did Jesus make of the disciples in the garden? 
4. For what purpose did he go apart, and why was he so 
sorrowful? 6 What was the burden of his prayer, and what 
its spirit? 6. What did he say to the disciples when he 
returned and found them asleep? 7. Who was at hand to 
betray him? 8. Why did not Jesus try to escape? 9. What 
were the attending circumstances of the arrest? 10. Where 
did his captors take Jesus? 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


‘Tis midnight; and on Olive’s brow.” 

“ Beyond where Kedron’s waters flow.” 

“ Dark was the night, and cold the ground.” 
“Go to dark Gethsemane.” 

“The Saviour bids us watch and pray.” 
“My God, my Father, while I stray.” 
“Thy will be done! In devious way,” 

“T worship thee, sweet will of God.” 








WORK AND WORKERS. 











——_—_—— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1888. 
Tllinois, state, at Rockford..,.....00+ sesscoree sreeseees May 22-24 
ENQUYSMNE WON, GU WONT Ss ceccsdve cccccecctucesss sesso verti May 22-24 
Oregon, state, at Albany..........sscescecoesece soeeee May 22-24 
Texas, state, at Tyler.........0..0000 gid pddeenewepsewenvesssiuens June §-8 
Kansas, state, at Abilene......,...4).csees servers aieesconbenegcont June 6-8 
OOM, CROCE CIDE 65i.0i's65i 05 ce ntesonn sacessees covsenest June 12-14 
New York, state, at Rochester........000sscees ove: coves seeds June 12-14 
Georgia, state, at Gainesville....,......ccesssssseee secseees June 13, 14 
Minnesota, state, at Northfield..............c00seccesceesesees June 19-21 
RUVCAUNE, GEROG; GE TOMINOREE Die ii siiccic ccicssens<ccccs ctovevese June 20-22 
Mississippi, state, at Kosciusko...............ssseeeeeeeeeees July 25, 26 
PRS IURGR Mise Do seve sec ecebe <evhin eaeksceuy Vivied sbbssuses soeneisty August 21-23 
Pennsylvania, state, at Altoona..,....... pbeesesnesva September 25-27 





A COMING WORLD’S CONVENTION. 


There was a time when a world’s convention was a 
novelty, but in these latter days such a gathering is 
almost as common as a new “Centennial” in Philadel- 
phia. The International Secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations sends an announcement of a world’s 
conference of the organizations which he represents. 
Thus: 

“ Among the many interesting Christian convocations 
which are to be held in Europe the coming season, is the 
meeting in Stockholm of the Eleventh World’s Confer- 


conferences have been held since 1855, usually at an 
interval of three years, in the various capitals of Europe. 
The last one met four years ago, in the summer of 1884, 
in Berlin. Decided progress was there reported from 
this country, as well as from various parts of Europe and 
the remoter portions of the world. 

“Encouraging as that progress was, however, the 
advance made in this form of work for young men during 
the last four years has been beyond all precedent, The 
German delegation is expected to be a strong one, and to 
bring a very encouraging report. From Switzerland and 
Holland a full representation is expected. But the 
largest delegations will be from Great Britain and our 
own country, The American delegation four years ago 
numbered over forty. The international and the various 
state committees are now receiving nominations of dele- 
gates; and arrangements are being made for a special | 
party to sail by the City of Berlin, July 21. 

“From Stockholm a cordial invitation has been 
extended, the King of Sweden taking a special interest 
in this invitation and in the proposed conference. Any 
further details in regard to this conference can be secured 
from the international secretary, Richard C. Morse; or, 
concerning the excursion party, from George A. Hall, 
both at the Young Men’s Christian Association building, 
52 East Twenty-third Street, New York City.” 





MISSIONS, 


—Among recent movements for better education in 
China is the proposed founding of a Presbyterian col- 
lege in Canton. The Rev. Dr. Happer, who has been a 
missionary in China for forty years or more, was in the 
United States, last year, raising for the purpose the sum 
of $150,000. - Writing from Canton, since his return, he 
says: “I felt sure before I left New York that the hard 
work for the college was all to come after I reached 
China. The raising of the money was very easy as com- 
pared with securing ground on which to build, and the 
selection of the professors, and organizing the college. I 
expect, however, to give my remaining years to it, and 





leave it as God may prosper it. While many congratu- 

late me very much on securing $115,000, I feel that this 
is a very inadequate sum for the Presbyterian Church to 

give for such an object in this great country. $300,000 

is as little as can be considered sufficient. But I will do 

as well as I can with this amount, and pray God to send_ 
more at his own time.” 


—Hearty and widespread interest has been felt in the 
peculiar mission of Bishop William Taylor, of the. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, to Central Africa. Mr,. 
Joseph Wilks, of that mission, has written of his work ° 
in the columns of The Sunday School Times. Readers 
who have given him sympathy and aid will be pleased. 
to hear the good report of progress in his field, which he 
makes in the following letter: . 


“Punao ANDONGO, ANGOLA, AFRICA, 
“ March 1, 1888. 

“EpItoR THE SunDAY ScHoou Times: For two years 
we have received regularly, copies of The Sunday School 
Times. I cannot tell you in words how refreshing and 
comforting those copies have been to us in their monthly 
visits, and what a stimulus they have been to us in our 
efforts to teach the children of this ‘Dark Continent.’ 

“ By your kindness in allowing me to make an appeal 
to the readers of The Sunday School Times for Sunday- 
school picture papers, we have also been greatly helped 
in our work. Many friends responded to the appeal, 
from Maine to California, both named states included. 
One offering that touched a tender chord in our hearts 
was a parcel of papers addressed as follows: ‘ From the 
Indian children in the mission-schoo] at Santee Agency, 
Nebraska, to the colored child of Africa.’ One result of 
these helps to our efforts in trying to gather in the chil- 
dren of this land is the steady increase in numbers of our 
scholars.. Two years and six months ago we started 
with two scholars ; now we have over one hundred,—the 
full capacity of our school accommodation. The Sun- 
day-school work I regard as the most hopeful of all the 
missionary efforts that have been put forth in Angola. 

“ As we expect (God willing) to return to the United 
States shortly, I take this opportunity of thanking you 
for your kindness in sending me The Sunday School 
Times free of cost. I also desire to thank those friends 
who so kindly responded to my appeal. As we do not 
expect to return to Pungo Andongo, you may please dis- 
continue sending The Sunday School Times for the 
present. It is our earnest desire and hope to return to 
some part of Africa in the near future, from whence we 
expect to renew our friendship with The Sunday School 
Times on a paying basis. Till then, farewell. 

“Yours very truly, JOSEPH WILKES. 

“My address will be Mission Rooms, No. 805 Broad- 
way, New York.” : 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_——~»_——_— 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.]} 
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MR. FROUDE AS PESSIMISTIC TRAVELER.* 


Not often appears a book so obviously deserving of 
both praise and blame as is Mr. Froude’s latest volume, 
The English in the West Indies. In the first place, it is 
thoroughly readable from cover to cover. Its immediate 
predecessor—Oceana: England and her Colonies—has 
reached a sale seldom attained by books of travel; and 
while the present work will attract fewer readers, per- 
haps, than the account of the more important Pacific 
colonies, it is sure to be studied with eagerness. Eng- 
lishmen turn with zest to all such books as these two by 
Mr. Froude, or Dilke’s Greater Britain; while Ameri- 
cans cannot avoid a feeling of sympathetic interest when 
they remember their former colonial relations. Here, as 
in Oceana, Mr. Froude combines description and politi- 
cal philosophy in reckless unison ; and here, as before, 
both description and philosophy are more rhetorical than 





*Tbe English in the West Indies; or, The Bow of Ulysses. By 
James A. Froude. Illustrated after drawings by the author. 8x5 
inemes bat roan, pp. xi, 373. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

rice, $1.75. 
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historical. It sometimes seems surprising that one who, 
like Mr. Froude, is willing to sacrifice so much to poetic 
flourishes, should ever haye essayed to write history. 
Froude’s history of Englatid, however, notwithstanding 
its peculiarities, is written with greater care than is 
shown in these records of colonial travel. One lays down 
these chapters with a feeling that he has seen a pic- 
turesque panorama of a part of the West Indies, not a 
fairly accurate presentation of the whole. The pano- 
rama is always interesting and sometimes instructive ; 
but the impression left is a fragmentary one—of moun- 
tain, river, town, field, brutal negro laborer, and optimis- 
tic governor, not representing any unified whole. 

As far as the “ problems ” of colonialism in the West 
Indies are concerned, Mr. Froude has much to say and 
much to suggest; but once more his rhetoric is confus- 
ing. In brief, he tells us that the glorious England of 
old nobly won a part of the islands, and also achieved 
great naval victories in their waters ; that whites are now 
diminishing and blacks multiplying; that “imperial 
federation” is one thing in Canada or Australia and 
quite another in Ireland and in the East and West 
Indies; that self-government is impossible in the last- 
named; and that the blacks are unfit to vote or rule. 
Indeed, it would be easy to cull from these pages many 
passages which make plain Mr. Froude’s opinion that 
the colored race in the West Indies ought not to have 
been immediately emancipated, is unfit to be trusted, 
and is hardly likely to be raised to civilization or Chris- 
tianity. The extremest proslavery advocates in America, 
forty years ago, hardly framed a stronger arraignment, 
or painted a more dismal picture. Comparisons between 
the West Indian blacks and those in the United States 
are seldom made by Mr. Froude, who hardly seems 
aware that our great American problem in this matter, 
though still far enough from final settlement, has yet 
yielded, in some degree, to Christian work and educa- 
tional or social effort. 

In any case, however, it seems to be plain that a great 
chain of white colonies is unlikely to be built up by 
England in these islands. The sharper and more auto- 
cratic rule which Mr, Froude suggests will not populate 
the fields and towns with Caucasians, nor, in its alienation 
from the masses, elevate their moral or intellectual 
powers. In fact, while progress must and will be made, 
most American readers will conclude that Mr. Froude’s 
frantic appeals to England to be worthy of a historic past 
are somewhat aside from the casein hand. Climate and 
environment are not to be changed by rhetoric, nor are 
the West Indies to be speedily turned thereby into an 
Australia or New Zealand, orevenan India. Mr. Froude 
sees vacillation and weakness at home, and a widespread 
colonial system, now wholesome and optimistic, now 
degraded and pessimistic. Toward the adjustment of this 
enormous fabric, in days when England is nominally an 
“empire” and virtually an extreme democracy without 
a written constitution, a state system, or a strong upper 
chamber, Mr. Froude presents but a few scattered hints. 
A problem that taxes a Gladstone, a Salisbury, a Selborne, 
an Argyll,.a Dicey, a Morley, a Bright, and a Bryce, is 
too serious for off-hand settlement by an excitable word- 
painter. The world in 1888 must suggest other remedies 
for degradation than the iron hand; But meanwhile 
Mr. Froude’s chapters are to be commended for their 
graphic interest. From them the wise reader may cull 
important and suggestive facts, and perhaps may draw 
from the facts some suggestions for the future. Mean- 
while we may be sure that righteousness, in the long run, 
will exalt both a nation and its colonies, even though it 
be a nation in which an entire or a partial system of colo- 
nial management depends upon a closely contested elec- 
tion at home. The Bible and the school-book, and the 
principles of the Ten Commandments which King Alfred 
embedded in Anglo-Saxon law, are’as useful for Britain 
to-day as they were a thousand years ago. 

But Mr. Froude would have us believe that real faith 
is dead; that Christianity is in the hollow condition of 
Roman polytheism in the last days of the empire; and 
that the mere forms are observed in despair of anything 
better. The future of religion is more important, he 
assures us, and its present state more serious, than that 
of the West Indies. Mr, Froude is no more trustworthy 
in religion than in politics. Suffrage, he says, cannot be 
extended because its rule is less wise than that of an 
enlightened English oligarchy; but he elsewhere informs 
us (p. 208) that the people cannot be trusted to vote 
because they will avenge the wrongs they have so long 
suffered at the the hands of an English oligarchy! | P 
Praising slavery and denouncing freedom, he yet points, 
in despair, to the United States as a better government 
than England, and so on. Of the place of Christian 
education in America his historical studies seem to have 


given him no idea; nor of missionary effort since 1850 
(save among the Moravians), nor of the mighty quicken- 
ing of many a Christian body in his own lifetime. It 
would seem that a man who has so much to say of con- 
temporary England, would know that the Church of 
England itself has been stirred to its depths, within a 
hundred years, by three great revivals, each in its way 
fairly doubling the work of the whole body. A visit to 
the mission-churches in Holborn or Whitechapel would 
be instructive to this gloomy theorizer. But “none so 
blind as those that will not see;” this historian, who has 
seen the world slowly emerge from centuries of darkness, 
aided by nothing so much as by Christian education, 
and newhere more than among the great assimilating 
Anglo-Saxon folk, is ready to believe that, in 1888, the 
time of failure and collapse is at hand. A hundred 
darker years ought to occur to the mind of a school-boy. 
The Anglo-Saxon chronicle tells us that, in the evil year 
1135, some “‘said openly that Christ slept.” So some 
thought in the license of the Restoration, and some in the 
infidelity of the days of the French Revolution, and some 
in the Napoleonic wars, and some to-day. The thought 
may be pardoned in an ignorant man who cannot see or 
think beyond the evil of the moment, but hardly in a 
philosophic historian who undertakes to enlighten us as 
to the state of Great Britain and the world in general. 





A FEW RECENT BOOKS FOR GIRLS.* 


Juvenile readers of The Sunday School Times are 
pleasantly familiar with the name of Minnie E. Kenney, 
who now ventures into a larger work in her book, Mrs. 
Morse’s Girls, which is the story of a class. Composed of 
girls from divergent social ranks, and alienated by petty 
envies and jealousies, Mrs. Morse’s class is, through the 
diligent and prayerful effort of its teacher, unified at the 
feet of Jesus. The book is encouraging to Christian 
workers. 

Even. in humble life, and in a narrow and secluded 
sphere, the true Christian will find opportunity to honor 
the Lord. This truth is enforced with pleasing tact by 
Helen E. Brown in Mrs. Winchester’s Kitchen. 

“A little child shall lead them” finds illustration in 
Janet Eden’s pretty story of Another King. Sampson 
Dale and his wife are unhappy because their headstrong 
daughter Zillah married in opposition to their wishes, 
and Sampson is the more miserable because unforgiving. 
Little Dolly Atherton is the first link in a chain which 
binds the strong man in allegiance to the Saviour, and 
happiness comes in serving another King. 

A girl may find so many helpful hints in The Boys of 
Riverton, that Emily Gilmore must have had girls in 
mind when writing the story. Mildred Lyte, the wife of 
the good pastor of Riverton, institutes a plan for getting 
hold of the village boys, who are drifting into idle ways, 
and reading dime novels, to their detriment. Her suc- 
cess in this truly Christian endeavor is assured. 

Thata young girl may meet and surmount unexpected 
difficulties, if she bring courage and common sense to 
bear upon the situation, is demonstrated by Anneite 
Lucille Noble, in a touching story, called After the Fail- 
ure; or, A Loss and A Gain. 

A good temperance:story, for some occult reason, is an 
exceedingly difficult achievement. Escaping impalement 
on the horn of sensationalism, it is liable to fail also, on 
the other extreme of heaviness. Minnie E. Kenney in 
Widening Circles has written a really strong story for 
Christian temperance workers, very appropriate, too, for 
the older girls in the Sunday-school. 

It is not everybody who understands that complex 
being, the American school-girl; but Kate Neely Hill 
evidently does, and her Doris Selwyn; or, A Girl’s Influ- 
ence, will be pleasing to its audience, because it describes 
a life with which they are very familiar in a most attrac- 
tive way. Without preaching, Doris Selwyn will win 
girls to be good gnd to do good. 

Mount Holyoke graduates and undergraduates should 
accord a welcome to Anna S. Reed’s A Single Strand; 





* Mrs. Morse’s Girls. By Minnie E. Kenney. 714x<5 inches, illus- 
trated, pp. 282. New York : American Tract Society. Price, $1.00. 

Mrs. Winchester’s Kitchen. By Mrs. Helen E. Brown. 7x44 
inches, illustrated, pp. 272. Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board 0 
Publication and Sabbath-school Work. Price, $1.00. 

Another King. By Janet Eden. 7 X 4% inches, frontispiece, pp. 
323. Boston : Ira Bradley & Co. Price, $1.25. 

The Boys of Riverton. By Emily Gilmore. 7x4 inches, frontis- 

iece, pp. 270. ne ag = ia: Smad terian Board of Publication and 
Babbane school Work. rice, $ 

After the Failure. By yeh Sashes 7x4 inches, illustrated, 

p. 336. Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sab- 

ath-school Work. Price, $1.15. 

pa ridenieg Circles. By Minnie E. Kenney. 7 X 434 inches, frontis- 

ay . Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication 

at Sabbath School Work. Price, $1.00. 

Doris Selwyn. By Kate Neely Hill. 734 x 44 inches, illustrated, 

P. = ont Hiladelphis : American Baptist Pub blishing Society. 

rice, $1. 


A Single Strand. By Anna S. Reed. 7 X 4% inches, pp. 315. 





Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board of Publication and bbath 
School Work. 15, 








or, A Year at Mount Holyoke Seminary. In her mod. 
est preface, the author speaks of changes that have 
occurred in the famous school since the days which she 
describes. Nevertheless, the book is very breezy, and 
there is a charm in its pictures of earnest life and work, 
in the school which yet keeps the stamp of its founder's 
consecration. 





In his latest novel, The Earth Trembled, Mr. E. P. Roe 
follows his favorite method of giving importance to some 
well-known event in recent American history; here the 
Civil War, as related to Charleston and the great earth. 
quake in that city, are made significant in the background 
of thetale. Earthquake scenes are vividly and accurately 
described, reminding the reader of the newspaper ac- 
counts of the time, and of the instructive photographs 
since published. The novel itself resembles its prede- 
cessors in general style and plan. Mr. Roe’s books are 
given no high standing by the discreeter critics, and they 
are matter of mirth to minds like the late Matthew 
Arnold’s, Meanwhile their public of readers is large, 
and of unswerving loyalty to the author. Mr. Roe is 
an honest writer, of wholesome tone, of no small skill in 
the management of plot, and of due knowledge of the 
average American society of his day. Without high 
merit of style, he avoids glaring errors, and certainly has 
the knack of writing so that interest does not falter, 
Those to whom Hawthorne and George Eliot are “dull,” 
and who shun French sensationalism, but want some- 
thing a little better than the sentimental novels of 1850, 
find in Mr. Roe’s books the literature most suited to their 
desires. It is not to be forgotten, by his severest and 
most supercilious judges, that he marks an advance, in 
thought and style, upon such great favorites of the 
previous generation as the authors of The Lamplighter 
or The Wide, Wide World.—Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, now 
fairly in possession of the attention of a part of that 
public, in America and England, which Mr. Roe addresses, 
adds two new books to her swiftly increasing list. A 
Border Shepherdess and Master of His Fate (the second of 
which is an elaboration of a short story by the same 
hand) are pleasant tales of the third rank among our 
American novels,—meritorious in their heartily human 
spirit, but not rising into the plane of the valuable 
artistic product in literature. The demerit of such books 
is negative: they may keep readers from something bet- 
ter; but to those incapable of assimilating the stronger 
meat of high and helpful fiction their moral tone and 
suggestive life-pictures are distinctly serviceable. There 
is room in this world for many teachers and many books; 
and the ethical oxygen of our minor fiction is, to many, 
a life-giving element.—Piety without intellectual power, 
however, cannot produce a useful or a readable story; 
and the general taste of custodians of Sunday-school 
and parish libraries justly avoids a book so flat and un- 
imaginative in idea, and so unskillful in execution, as 
Through the Fire; or, The Weisses and Haughtons, by 
Mary B. Lee. (The Earth Trembled, 74 X 53 inches, 
cloth, pp. vi, 452. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co.; 
Price, $1.50.—A Border Shepherdess, 7 X 5 inches, cloth, 
pp. iii, 325. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co.; price, 
$1.00.—Master of his Fate, 7 5 inches, cloth, pp. iii, 
298. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co.; price, $1. 00.— 
Through the Fire, 73 < 5} inches, cloth, pp. 415. Bos- 
ton: Ira Bradley & Co.) 


A new popular study of David has been written by the 
Rev. Edwin McMinn, who calls his chapters From Cave 
to Palace ; or, The Anointed Shepherd. The book ad- 
dresses readers younger than those of Dr. W. M. Taylor's 
well-known lectures. Its merits are connected with the 
attention it pays to social and physical scenes and con- 
ditions ; but the author’s scheme is better than his execu- 
tion. The narrative, chiefly monologue, is rather stiffly 
managed; and the literary style, while for the most part 
free from glaring faults, is inadequate. To write a his- 
torical novelette on an Old-Testament theme demands 
the powers of an abler writer than Mr. McMinn, who 
would have done wisely had he discarded his story 
machinery and offered his studies directly. Nearly all 
the narrative consists of the recitation, by an old man to 
young listeners, of the events in David’s career. There 
is too much machinery for a mere narrative, and too 
little for a historical story. The conclusion is rather 
hasty and inartistic—In a somewhat similar study of 
Old-Testament character,— Both Sides ; or, Jonathan and 
Absalom,—the Rev. Dr. Rufus 8. Green, of Buffalo, 
makes no special attempt to be picturesque or realistic, 
nor does he adopt the garb of fictitious narrative. Nine 
brief chapters, apparently practical sermons for younger 
listeners, are devoted respectively to the contrasted char- 
acters of Jonathan and Absalom, from which Dr. Green 
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draws many salutary and immediately 
practical lessons for the life-struggles of 
to-day. With a due sense of the interest 
and importance of the Bible narrative, he 
uses iteas a means for the promotion of 
righteousness tere and now, deeming the 
question “ What are you?” more impor- 
tant than “ What were Jonathan and 
Absalom? ””—however vividly may the 
latter be answered. Some of the sermons 
are marked by a tone of thought and expres- 
sion that seems a little “ old-fashioned ;” 
put the author’s direct didacticism of pur- 
pose and utterance is as praiseworthy as 
ever, and cannot fail to do good. Some- 
times it rises to terse eloquence, as in the 
words: “ God is not dead ; he rules as ever ; 
he is upon the side of right and truth ; and 
woe be to the man who has the Almighty 
opposed to him!” (From Cave to Palace, 
7X5 inches, cloth, pp. 852.—Both Sides, 
75 inches, cloth, pp. 304. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication.) 


———— 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


* A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers ts 
128,000 copies. Advertisers are free to prove 
the ‘subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate 4s $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
gn an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
gue for a year, or a wnitorm amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 

the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 














EDUCATIONAL. 





RS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Home School for 
\ Young Ladies, 4035 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa Sixteenth year begins September 20, 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC |! 


will get valuable information free in the new Ellus 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. Sr7tER scaro0 
of Languages, Chem = 
try, Art, Mothomoticn, pe row hk my i rt a Train- 
.. Twelfth Session : ag, fat 3% Lectures daily 
in French a German, enty: y-nine Teachers and 
Lecturers ; nh gg A Circularand Programme 
free. Address Prof. W. L. ONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass, 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadel Tanta. Offers 
r uate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
reek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, {alles Span sb, German, includ 
ing Gothic and Old High German, Histo tory, Political 
ence, Physics, Chaasioney, ology, including Bot- 
any, and lectures on Ph a vmnasium with 
Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships (value 
$i) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and 

ology. For Program & address as above. 

















Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors. 
1417 students last year. 
1. DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY.—Classical and 
English Courses. 

ll. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE ARTS.— 
Classical, Philosophical, and Literary Courses. 
Ht. DEPARTMENT OF PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION. 
—Classical, Philosophical, and English Schools. 
IV. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

V. ART DEPARTMENT. 


Full Courses with increased Electives. Enlarged 
Library, Cabinet, and Laboratories; and Five New 
Btone uildings. 

Tuition and incidentals, $10 per term of 8 a 
Table board and room rent, $24 to per 
Terms begin Sept. 11, Jan. 1,’and April 2. For fali 
particulars, send for ‘‘ Announcement” to 

inn W. SHURTLEFT, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


PHONOGRAPHY & 


ETIC SHORT HAND 
Seictguene Send for Catalog. Address 
The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


zx ze par Hnalass of 
TH w OnDEN, 
__ 1334 nies Street, Philadelphia, 


“STAMMERING” 


* And All Defects of Speech Permanently Cured. 
Prof. Johnston’s Institute is considered the largest 
most complete in cueennees ofan “a7 the United 
Bates His testimonials from George W. Childs, John 
anamaker, & other eminent citizens,are of the high- 
est character, and show that he enjoys the fullest confl- 
ence ot men’of that class. — Philadelphia eioutertan, 
For full particulars, address E. 8. JOHNSTON, < 4 
Institute—1ith and Spring Garden Streets, Phila. 


BUSHNELL'S PORTABLE LETTER-COPYING BOOKS 


. known and us used all around the worid, 
ress required. Better when & press, 
Auven’ UsSENELL, Mfg. Agent, 478, 4th 8t,, Phils 
































Pastors, Committees and Others look- 
ing for a New Hymn Boek, send for 
free returnable copies of 


Carmina Sanctorum, 


Or HYMNS AND SONCS OF PRAISE. 
Edited by the REV. DRS. HITCHCOCK, EDDY, and MUDGE. 


A 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 














Good Books for all Ages; 


THE STORY OF NEW YORK. 

By ELBRIDGE 8S. Brooks, 8vo, fully illustrated, $1.50. 

This initial volume in the notable series of THE 
STORY OF THE STATES should be read not 
only by every New-Yorker, but by every American. 
Pr ing B apes a somewhat novel Vian of imparting 
historical information, it tells the story of the Empire 
State in vivid, picturesque, and entertaining narra- 
tive. It throws against a pone historical back- 
ground the story of a typical Knickerbocker family, 
and the record of their varying fortunes is alike the 
story of the great state of New York aud of its cos- 
mopolitan people, 


THE DEATHLESS BOOK. 


By the Rev. D. O. Mzars, D.D. 12mo, $1.50. 
The Rey. Joseph Cook says of this book: “It fs elo- 
| Stee Se macetive: as timely as it is sates. La 





pe of ‘Amherst writes: “ whose 
title arg ° fthoup and whose re find — l- 
ine eet on thought.” wand P. Pea 


admi Cit sstetae). so far as 
I know, in its | Dian, teh in its materials, clear, and ir- 
refutably strong in its reasoning.”’ 


THE HEREAFTER. 


By JamMEs FREEMAN CLARKE, the Rev. Josern CooxK, 
the Rev. GEoRGE A. GORDON, and twenty other 
clergymen, Cloth, 60 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

Concise answers to the question, ‘‘What are the 


strongest proofs and arguments in su rt of the 
belief in aife | hereafter? — 


THE ART OF LIVING. 


From the Writings of SAMUEL SMILEs, Introduction 
by the Rev. A. P. PEaBopy, D.D.. 12mo, $1.00, 


Pithy, apt, practical suggeations, showing how to. 


make the most of life, A valuable book for spare- 
minute reading., 


HOW TOM AND DOROTHY MADE 
AND KEPT A CHRISTIAN HOME. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 12mo, 75 cents. 

This young couple began their modest housekeeping 
under difficulties, but they had an assured faith in the 
wer of a Gui ing Hand to direct and control — 

ittle, every-day struggles, failures, and successes, T' 
simple record of theirdaily life will hearten others whe 
are striving to act up to their highest insight. 


PATIENCE PRESTON, M.D. 


By Mrs. A. F. Ra¥F-: SPERGER. 12mo, $1.25. 

There is encouragement in this well-told story for 
all who are engaged in honest and unselfish endeav- 
hy: rs,and there is the higher lesson that religion, and 

@ religious life, are more than all else. The young 
doctor is a fine character, earnest, true to her convic- 
tions of duty, and conscientious in her scruples against 
a profession of religion until the = — when she 
feels and can honestly acknowledge its power. 


MONTEAGLE. 
By “ Pamsy” (Mrs. G. R. Alden). 12mo, 75 cents. 


A delicate girl finds health in the pure mountain 
air, and learns more of life. throu “ the enlarging 
influence of a Chautauqua Assem -4 She, in her 
turn, exerts a n the wayward 
son who is bringing canis into the beautiful home 
where he fills an humble position. 


A DOZEN OF THEM. 
By “ Pansy.” 12mo, 60 cents. 


The hero of this excellent boys’ story isa twel ve-year- 
old boy, thrown upon his own resources. His sister 
induces him to promise to learn each month by heart 
a verse of Scripture. The story shows the results. 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
Full Catalogues Free. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, BOSTON. 


7X8=56. 1000 exercises can be worked 74 
by this one rule.) Also tells about a —~————_ 


new publication entitled One Hundred 562 4 
Lessons in Business. Price, $1.00. 











Short Cuts in Figures is a small pocket 
pamphlet which is sent out free for 
stamp. Contains best things about fig- 
uresever published. (Say 4x6—24, and 











MUSIC wi: SPRING. 


There are yet some months of cool weather in which 
to prepare and practice music for the concluding con- 
certs and festivals of the season. 


Te ts qnite time to send fr oo EASTER MUSIC! 


> Now let girls and boys begin to practice the sweet 

CANTATA eILEn BAND, NA ge tS 
FOREST JU or 
COMPANY, or NEW FLORBA’S FESTIVAL, 
each 40 cents, or $3.60 per dozen. 


nn oS of the ax (cin schools will Hike DRESS 





or $4.50 per dozen), NEW 
FLOWEI N 4 (60 cts. ., OF $3.40 per dozem), or 
$1.00, or $9.00 per dozen). 
ne Cantata of m oteate ect fe adults are: 
OES OF 338 RT AND 
ELSA 75 gt, ae 1s BONDAGE $1.00 
gre RUTH AND BOAS ( cts.), 
ee K aor RUS (35, cts.), FALE 
MELUBINA, ( ce cits. SRATTL OF HUNS 


For Male pera and Choruses. 
SANGERFEST oh 2 ale VOICE GLEE 
eens 1.00), EM UARTETS AND 
HORUS (60 ets.), oh ON’S MALE 
Volck GEMS ($1.00). 
Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. Ps Drrson & 





Co., 
867 Broadway, New York. 
great success for prayer- 
Ss N meets and smaller church- 
Dr. Noble, of Chicago, 
oar of the grand old hymns 
d of t “3 see oh modern songs of the 
L The eet edition, cloth- 
oO Cc I pee tunes, 553 
hymns), ae 

amination copies 
loaned to. ministers. THE CENTURY -Co., 83 East 


SPIRITUAL ket ne Robin. 

says: ‘It contains a happy 

FO and Sankey order.” 

50 ‘cents, 

WORSHIP. 23sec 
17th Street, New York. 

















If you want a New Sunday School 
Song Book get the 


CLAD REFRAIN, 


By LOWRY and DOANE. 


The Songs are Superior and the Price is Low. 
$25 per 100 Copies; Specimen Pages Free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. L 


GLAD HALLELUJAHS jesicst St “and” est sone 

book, for church Ss me S = om nts. By 

Tt TASKER, Sr, Pub. 921 Arch St. Phila,,Pa. 
CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musical Vis- 
itor, containing anthems. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 








HULL’S 
Children's Day Service 


is now ready. 1888. 


tes to be the best number yet issued. If you have 
not used any of these services, try this one, and see 
what its easy flowing music will do for your hee 

Lt he $4 per hundred. By mail, post- 


5 mts each. 

Orders for the tunel k numbers will be promptly filled 
this year as heretofore. Price, sime as above, One 
copy each of Nos, 1, 2, and 3 Lag on receipt of 10 
cents; the four numbers, 15 cents. 


HAPPY GREETINGS! 


Is the name of our forthcoming Sunday-school book, 

will be ready early in May. 

Itwilh have all the music needed for the year round 
and there will be no necessity for g gstting services o 
“Price kind ie the school is ft mappiicd with with this book. 

5 cents.ench 0 per hund 
e propose to mail a specimen copy to every Su nday- 
odes rintendent who sends us 10 cents, and gives 
name and location of his school before July 1, 1 
Postal card requests for copies will not be answered, 


STILL ANOTHER! 


Temperance Rallying Songs, 


JUST ISSUED! 


Is the neatest and most ComMPLETE Hanp-Boox of 
temperance music extant. 


Price, 35 cents each; $30 per hundred, 
Address, ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES 


Suitable for Children’s Day, Anniversary, or 
any Sunday-schoo “concert. 


THE SHIP OF STATE.~A2 cmblematicservice. 


Words and music by 
Pemberton Pierce. 
Price, 5 cents ; $4.00 per 100 100; $4.40 per 100 by mall. 


STAR, CROSS, AND CROWN.-A2, cmbie=- 


* atic service. 
Words and music by Fierce. 00: Le g,andArmstrong. 
Price, 5 cents; $4.00 per 100 per 100 by mail. 


ANNIVERSARY MUSIC, 1888, Deine sameas 


9 is used by the 
Brooklyn Sunday School Union. 
Price, 3 cents ; $2.25 per 100 by mail. 











In addition to above, we have all the different ser- 


vices issued by Hood, Church, Hull, Biglow & Main. 
Send to us for anything you see advertised in The 
Sunday School Times by any publisher. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau Street, New York City. 


HILDREN’S DAY. 
SCRIPTURE BLOSSOMS. 


Bythe Rev. L. BaLTzELL. New music, processional, 
choruses, and solos; oe and Scripture selec- 
tions. Large. handsome, 16 es. Price only $3.00 
per 100; by =e , —, rh tional; per dozen, 50 

post; cents 


cents, maid 35 
Address publisher, or Ward 4 & Drummond, New York. 


GARNERED SHEAVES. 


By the Rev. E. 8. LoRENZ and the Rev. I. BALTZELL. 
This new Sunday-school song book is com; of the 
choice songs of these very popular authors Finea 
with good songs, adapted to every want of the school. 
pt arte Gen 2% oomsee each, Fooaee 
per dozen e " per express, oo, 

For both the above addresd the publisher, ™” 


W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 


FLORAL PRAISE 


No. CG. 
“OUR HAPPY FLORAL DAY.” 
A BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL SERVICE FOR 
Children’s Day and Flower Sunday, 


By HuBeRrt P, Marin. 


Price, $4 per 100 copies; Ge, each by mail. 
Previous issues furnished at same price, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 











HAPPY D AY ® for me pee wee By 


OGDEN and 
om. Just published. ‘The 7s songs of all _ 


. Per copy, 35 cents. Specimen es free. 
W. T. GIFFE, Publisher, Logansport, I indiana. 


MUSIC This great song-book for schools, singing 
classes, <c., contains 192 pp. of rudiments, 
exercises, Songs. glees, £c Single co y by 

mail, 50c.; by express, $5 @ doz.; 100. 

S$ | GHT J.H. Kurzenknabe&Sons, Harri urg, Pa. 


SCHOOL: NEW OR WORN 


tap nap t menage Send le. stamp 
ing Tint, ir Se +¥ list, « yi 4 for 

n woot MN 7 

BOOKS % fe and conte As Awe 

NEW YORK 

Scheol Boek 

WANTED ~ WAN nN" T E D Clearing House, 

“OXFORD” 


Nos. 66 and 6 Duane St. 
Teachers’ Bible 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St, | N. ¥; 


Then send 


25 cts. to us, e you use — Bf rh dif- 
and we will REWARD CARDS ?j terent ones, 
send you a 

D. BR. NIVER PUB. CO., Albany, N. Y. 




















=s ga NEW-YORKER is the leading 
farm, ee en, and home weekly in America. 
Prove this by examining a specimen copy. Four 
impressive cartoons also will be sent free to all 
cants. 3% Park Row, New York. 


END 10 cents for our Art Catalogue Sepce tin 
the set of pictures called CHRIST IN A 
and a list of Te Aee Epetceranhe ¢ of works of x. yr" 
Paty ® views published by us. SOULE PHOTO- 
PH CO., 338 Washington St., Boston. 
Mention The Sunday School Times. 








A +- FEAST: OP 


+ FLOWERS + 


A new, attractive Service for CHILDREN’S 
DAY. By Mrs. T. E. Burroughs. $4 per 100 
(not prepaid); samnle copy, by mail, 5 cents. 


‘JOHN J, HOOD, ute eer es, 


DAY CHILDREN’S DAY. 








CHILDREN’S DAY. 


We are please | to announce that we have now ready 
our exerc for Children’s Day, entitled 


_TEMPLE HOSANNAS. 


Scripture and Sone. ew. F. 
bm by ter is was the last mus ay effort of his 
oe and will undoubtedly add to his previous reputa- 
tion. Price, Se. oneh. 
Send for our list of Children’s Day Exercises. We 
publish twelve different kinds, 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., Boston, Mass. 


“CHILDREN'S DAY” MUSIC. 


THE SHIP OF ST 
oral, omoes, AND CROWN. 
Two new and original emblematic services es 
cially appropriate for Children’s Day and anniversary 
services. Sample copies mailed on receipt of 5 cents. 
50 cents per dozen, $4.00 per hundred. 
Ww. H. Boner «& Co., 1102 and 1111 Chestrat St., Phila, 


WHAT CAN THE CHILDREN DO ? 


for ary te s Day. 
Original elsatione ey aon Price ; 50c. per iO. 
prepaid. Fillmore Bros., 185 Race se Cincinnati, 











8. CATALOGUE of Lereny 





Dr. 
PARKER’S “ PEO- 
13 volumes now read 
Work.” — mid 
Spurgeon renews it A stupendous 
Aq [J R J. H. VINCENT, Editor, 
SIXTY CENTS. 
Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 
send to P, Van Everen, 116 Nassau St., 


SEYMOUR EATON, 50 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 
PLE’S BIBLE.” Seventh Old Tes- 
ER in 2 volumes. Bv0, cloth. 
Spurgeon. work.” & WAGNAL , Pub- 
Weekly. Illustrated. 
() T Mention this paper. 
805 Broadway, N. Y. 
0) it te Resta Text Cards, and Sup- 
122 NassavU STREET, NEW YORK. 
N. Y., 
free samples of his I b 


The largest circulation sey 
400, 000 x: ag 4 in the work. 
a Sone en” Home Jour 


al ana Pract aioe Soper. hs ag 
ple copies free. CURTIS PUB. to. iladeiphia, Pa. 





GATHERED JEWELS 22:22 


Ly: constant Pincreaaing. 
Jiymn tance W.A. 


Ogder. Samplecopy, 
2c. Spee. pages free. W.W.WHITNEY, Pub., Toledo . 





Great Reduction pct? 22a “pated En: 











“ new volume ready of 
A 8tu- JOSEPH 
pendous mens volume. Samuel 18—1 xe 
$1.50 per volume. The Rev. C. H 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is panes, weekly 
pithe following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price 
for any number of copies less than five, 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Thectogioel Stu- 
dents, $1.00a year, ‘To new subscribers, price (30 


cents). 
CL? ae fom 1 in subscribing 

When the teachers of a schoo! un n subscribin 
foz a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 

FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
gubscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jers than five. 

TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
od subscribers, and half price (63 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than ten, 

TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than twenty. 

If a school haahad a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, pap renewing, to form a larger one ata 
lower rate, it is of course free to do 80, 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS, By an equitable plan, the 
smaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
echool is Jess than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, ana half price 
(40 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
papers be accompanied 4 a statement that the num- 

t 





r copy 
a new 


r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or. 
der to secure the required ber. Any of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
ecribed fur at the same time. Jeachers to the 

- “7 ee of Aimy hgh For 
a statement of the 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By a new sub- 
ecriber is meant -— hel keg not taken the paper at 
any time during the wo years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member cf 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 





such 





or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- | 


titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Bmall School” plan (given above). When ve 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional cop ee, for every twenty subscribed for. 
HOW CLUS PAPERS ARE MAILED. ‘The 
aclub will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a kage to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. ‘The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one t-office, and others in the 
game school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent aesermnay. 
Different schools are not to unite in the Speman of, 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 


the order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


r. 

dubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name notonly the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
®#on than the one who sent the grew ous subscription, 
such perpen will oblige the — isher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 


formed last Pir ie 

THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertisi outlay 
could be je than for securing a fair irtot tne 
os. A new su tit to the rate 
an paper oy aut be sent to any oneee Seroed 

ma for, un by special uest, e@ 

pers for a club will Invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one tssue of the paper, to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday School Times the paper to 


apers for 





be sent, tpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers) at the following rates :— aa 

rom 1 to 4 copies, We each 

7 5to9 . a6 ned 


Weopies and npwards, Gs. 6a. “ 

To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
paw Smee of singly to the aerweuel addresses, or in a 

age to one address, whichever may be pret 
Ey ine subscribers. Tr 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelph 
P. O. Box 1550. . - 


SEELEY’S HARD RUBBER 


TRUSSES 


Will _retain the most difficult forms of HERNIA 
or Rupture with comfort and safety, thereby com- 
pleting a radical CURE of all cases curable by 
mechanical pppenaees: Impervious to moisture. 

n bathing; and, ae rfectly to 
form of body, are worn without inconvenience 
by the youngest child, most delicate lady, or the labor- 
ing man, avoiding all sour, sweaty, pad- 
ded unpleasantness, being LIGHT, don, 
CLEANLY, and always reliable. 











CAUTION.—Beware of imitations, All genuine are | 


plainly stamped ‘|. 8. SEELEY & CO., WARRANTED."’ 


RUPTURE 


Its Skillful Mechanical Treatment A SPECIALTY 

—EITHER IN PERSON OR BY MAIL. 

90 YEARS ResEaamom rvs. S. D. Gross, D, Hayes 
Agnew, Willard Parker, W. H. neoast, Dr. Thomas G, 
Morton, and Surgeon.Generals of the U. S. Army and Navy 

Our “MECHANICAL TREATMENT OF HERNIA 
anc ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ”’—Contents :— 
Hernia or Rupture delineated; its different descrip. 
tions—cause. treatment and cure. Also Corpulency, 
Abdominal Weaknesses and Varicocele, Book of 90 pp’ 
and 180 illustrations, Mailed on receipt of 5c. 


postage, 
1. B. SEELEY & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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The Best Remedy for Consumption. 


Tor Sale by all Draggists. 








ALMOST AS PALATA 


iin ‘The oil is so disguised that! 


“FLESH PRODUCER 


dafoee PERSONS GAIN RAPIDLY. WHILE. TAKING.IT3 
SCOTT'S EMULSION 


|Alsuacknowledged by numerous Physicians in the Unuted States and many, 
foreign countries to be the FINEST and BEST, preparation of us class. | 
IT HAS PROVFD TO BE AN INVA! UABLE REMEDY FOR 


CONSUMPTION,” SCROFULA, GENERALY DEBILITY? W; 
‘OF CHILDREN AND CHRONIC COUGHS, 
SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 







AS MILK. 


the most delicate stomach 
can take it without the 
slightest repugnance, 


— OF 


REMARKABLE AS A. 





ASTING DISEASES, 


‘sasvasiq SUISeM pue kINJOJOg Ul ejqenjeAu| 














HIRES? IMPRO 


free of expense. 





Package 25 Cents 


Makes Five Gallons of the most delicious and wholesome Temperance Drink in the 
world, TRY IT. Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 


request them to get it for you; or send 25 cents, and we will send you package by mail, 


If they should not have it, 


A beautiful picture story book for children, entitled “ Happy Hours 1n Fatry Lanp,” 
will be mailed /ree to any one sending their address) CHARLES E. HIRES, Philadelphia 
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‘or particularsaddresa = meus, 


TAMERICAN 


T 
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AN REAT AMERICAN TEa Co., 
$1433 Vesey St.. New York, N.Y. 





Delicious COFFEE! f2's.can siways 


beobtained from 


O(a Wood's Old Dutch Java Coftee” 
wagng if your dealer does not supply it, send 4e. 

p postage with his address, and your own for 
sample,toThos. Wood & Co., Bosion, Mass. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no polling: pivere ready. Put upinib 
tin cans at 75c. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 














A cold is often the forerunner of consumption and 
death. MAGEE’S EMULSION Is the safest and best 
remedy known to the medical profession. 

I have used MAGEE’s EMULSION with gratifying re- 
sults, and shall continue to use it in my practice.—F. 8. 
Wilcox, M.D., Sanitarian Hospital, Brooklyn. 


EALTH AND HAPPINESS fir. ‘ve, Mttle 


sured by the use of Ridge’s Food, as it gives 
Strength, and cannot cause acidity or wind. 
Sold everywhere. WOOLRICH & CO. on label. 


A Thoughtful Tourist or Traveler will secure 


Rogers’ Dry Citrate Magnesia, 
An aperient that has been tested forty years. 
those who use it recommend it. Try it yourself. 


Send your old Glasses by mail. 

We'll take exact size from them and send 

a pair of our Solid Gold Spectacles or Eye Glasses set 
with “ Diamanta” lenses for $3.00; usual price, $5.00. 
This method of ting eyes never falls. Satisfact on, or 
money refunded. M. ZINEMAN & BRO., Opticians, 
130 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ROLLED GOLD PLATE 75 
fe.) WATCH PROTECTOR, (IC. 
rt P « E. COBB, 24 West 125th St., New York. 


ate 





Rovucn, Rep, 


CHAPPED 
—- ANd ~— 


Scaly Skin 


PREVENTED BY 


(iticura 
' 
-3 S oap é- 

\ORTURING SKIN BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 

cracked, scaly, and reddened skin and hands, 
are speedily overcome by that most exquisite of 
owe eautifiers, the CUTICURA MEDICATED TOILET 

AP. 

It stimulates the sebaceous glands to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scalp and keep them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, pimples, and many forms of cin 
blemishes not affected by any other soap. 

For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the 
complexion and skin, and imparting that velvety 
softness and whiteness of the hands so much de- 
sired, it is incomparably superior to all other Skin 
Beautifiers, 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

4a Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


1@ Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
8 A BY S fied by CuricuRa MEDICATED Soap. 














BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer oc be to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N, 2d St., Phila., Pa, 


CEDARINE FURNITURE POLISH 


Made from CEDAR TREES. The Rev. Wm. M. 
Brooks, President of Tabor College, Tabor, Ia., says: 
“Tabor College uses Cedarine, onl finds it thoroughi: 

sat ry.” For sale by furniture dealers, or mailed 
for 15 2c, stamps, CEDARINE M’F’e Co., Clinton, N.Y, 
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WORTH REPEATING, 


A BALLAD OF TREES AND 
THE MASTER. 
[By Sidney Lanier.) 


Into the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to him 
The little gray leaves were kind to him: ’ 
The thorn-tree had a mind to him 

When into the woods he came, 





Out of the woods my Master went, 

And he was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, 

Content with death and shame. 

When Death and Shame would woo him last, 
From under the trees they drew him last 
‘Twas on a tree they slew him—last 
When out of the woods he came. 





THE PULPIT AND FICTION. 


[Professor J. O. Murray, D.D., in The Homiletic 
Review.] 


The novel is a teacher—active when 
pulpits and Sunday-schools are silent, 
effective when these have lost their power, 
What ground then shall the pulpit take? 
Assuredly not proscription of all fiction as 
injurious mentally or morally. Such a 
ground could not possibly be held. The 
number of thoroughly good novelists and 
novels is too large, and they offset too 
strongly all of an opposite class, to admit 
of this position. Walter Scott, Fenimore 
Cooper, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
and,among living novelists, fhomas Hardy, 
William Black, and our own Howells, 
would alone make any such position more 
than absurd. And yet some of us may 
have heard in comparatively recent times 
allusions to novel-reading as if it were, if 
not a sin per se, yet one of those very ques- 
tionable indulgences which had better be 
given up, and which are in hostility to an 
earnest Christian life. Novel-reading is 
classed with card-playing and dancing as 
forms of worldly amusement which are so 
inconsistent with moral seriousness that 
the only rule for a Christian is, ‘‘ Touch 
not, taste not, handle not.” It is always 
unwise for the pulpit totakea ground which 
cannot possibly be held, or held only by 
creating a sort of artificial conscience 
which is quite as bad a thing as any evil 
results from novel reading. There is un- 
doubtéd truth in the charge that the minds 
of the young are sometimes poisoned by 
what they read in novels, But the charge 
lies only against a class, and holds good 
far more of many a newspaper than it does 
ofthenovel. There are hundreds of novels 
which could be read only to moral advan- 
tage. They were written by authors of 
very lofty character and with a high pur- 

ose. I defy any person to read Miss 
uloch’s “A Noble Life,” and not feel 
that while reading it he had been breath- 
ing the purest of moral atmospheres, and 
had had his soul softened to finest moral 
impressions. So with scores that might 
be named. Not to dwell longer on this 
point, it may be said positively that a wise 
pulpit will recognize the place of the novel 
in the reading of persons young or old. 

It has fairly won this place. Even if 
we urge that the modern novel, having for 
its ancestors Mrs. Aphra Behn, Richard- 
son, Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne, was in 
the outset of questionable moral tendency 
to say the least, as has happened in other 
cases, it has been quite redeemed. As a 
matter of fact the novel is of much more 
remote ancestry, and good Mr. Samuel 
Richardson in his “ Clarissa Harlowe” and 
“Pamela” posed as the friend of injured 
and triumphant virtue. Walter Scott lifted 
fiction to its highest level as a form of lit- 
erature, and made it as wholesome as the 
air blowing fresh over his own heather. 
And since his time too many noble men 
and women have given their lives and 
labors to this form of literature for the pul- 
pit to take any other position than that of 
recognition of the novel as having right to 
a partinourlives. Evenif it stood simply 
on the basis of amusement—for furnishing 
a pure and elevating diversion for young 
and old—this would be so. The world 
cannot get on without recreation. In fact, 
modern life only seems to intensify the 
legitimate demand for this in its better 
form. Burns wrote a poem entitled “ Man 
was made tc mourn.” But man was made 
to laugh as well, and we do well to look 
out for the man who has not found out the 
wholesomeness of laughter. Ido not think 
Iago ever laughed, and I do not know in 
the world a sweeter sound than the rippling 
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Jaughter of childhood. If there can be | scriptural, and it is theonly course feasible. 


to me amore innocent and health 

as than reading Walter Besant’s 
«Golden Butterfly,” I would be very glad 
to make its acquaintance. Good novels 
supply. world of such recreation to many 
invalids, to tired brains, to young hearts 
that cannot yet take on them the mightier 
purden likely to come full soon. 

But I am ready to go a step farther and 
claim that the novel is often a good teacher. 
If it is not, then woe to us for our Sunday- 
school libraries. If these religious novel- 
ettes do not tend to make our children 
better, we are badly off indeed. The only 
fault I have to find with them is on the 
intellectual side. They are so often poor 
stuff as literary performances that they 
tend to breed a taste for the lower order of 
fiction. Of late, more than One good novel 
has been written bringing to notice the 
claims of the lower classes in society on our 
activesympathy and help. Charles Kings- 
ley began the good work, and was bitterly 
and unjustly attacked for it. Af any one 
desires to see what he accomplished in one 
instance at least by his novel “Yeast,” let 
him read a letter published in his Memoirs, 
abridged edition, p. 143. And a good illus- 
tration of novels of this class is found in 
Besant’s “ All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men.” The old charge against fiction, 
that itimbued its readers with false, because 
dreamy and romantic, views of life, in which 
it must be confessed there was a good deal 
of truth, has been largely disposed of b 
the changed type of the modern novel. 
This deals mainly with life about us, or at 
Jeast so much with it that it often points 
lessons of no small value in morals and 
manliness, At any rate, let us be just and 
recognize the novel for what in many 
instances it certainly is, a moral teacher. 
When this is done, then the way is open 
for a farther position, and that isthe regu- 
lation of its use. St. Paul has laid down 
a principle on which, in this case as in 
many others, the pulpit is called on to act 


—‘“using the world as not abusing it”- 


(1 Cor. 7:81). The pulpit can certainly 
and strenuously demand that all novels of 
hurtful moral tendency be proscribed. It 
can insist and should insist that parents 
keep a strict and incessant watch in this 
regard over the reading of their children, 
recisely as over their companions in life. 
oware parents to know what are good 
iidwhatare bad? Ibelieve that the press 
has done and is doing here an invaluable 
service. It has not failed to point out with 
some sternness the evil of certain novels 
which could readily be named. Let the 
parent be sure of what the novel is before 
it goes into the hands of thechild. It 
would be worth the while for any parent 
to take some pains in the matter. Geta 
list of works from some one who does know 
of such fiction as is wholesome, and con- 
fine reading to that list. Of one thing he 
may besure—he cannot proscribe the novel 
wholly. Better regulate and take pains 
about it; and here the pulpit may be an 
undoubted helper. There are novels pub- 
lished in the cheap form to which I have 
alluded which deserve the attention of Mr. 
Anthony Comstock, if it has not been 
called tothem, These publishers are open 
to the charge which was brought against 
Socrates, of corrupting the youth, A 
eee moral responsibility could not well 
e undertaken than that of putting modern 
fiction within the easy reach of every cash 
boy and shop girl and conceding that it 
has been in the main well met; in certain 
well-known instances it has been flagrantly 
violated. The world laughs at all defense 
of such stuff on the ground of realism in 
fiction, Let the pulpit sound ever so 
loudly its notes of warning, but let it insist 
on wise discrimination—on using fiction as 
not abusing it, 

And still further regulation is needful 
against excess. There is no earthly doubt 
that excessive indulgence in fiction is men- 
tally and morally enervating, even when 
the fiction in itself is unobjectionable, So 
is too much tennis, or too much party- 
going, or too much devotion to the tailor 
ormilliner. Nothing in fact needs more 
care than this, for the appetite grows by 
what it feeds on, and in consequence of the 
cheapness of the novel in America, at least 

iundreds are read now where in earlier 
times ten were. Like the Sunday news- 
paper, it has invaded the hours of worship, 
and has usurped the place of the pastor 
and the church service. Such excess is 
certainly sin. Preachersshould not besilent 
about it. But if they attempt proserip- 
tion, and not regulation, they willerr. For 
after all much of discipline in life must 
come in the shape of regulation in things 
innocent in themselves. We must teach 
the young this code of conduct. It is 





There is too much that is {really good in 
modern fiction to make any other course 
possible. There is one thing which pastors 
might do for the young people of their 
congregations which would exert incalcu- 
lable good. If they would meet for one 
evening in the week the younger members 
of their flock, and give easy and familiar 
talks an the best authors, they would meet 
a ready response. The best way to fore- 
stall or cure any intellectual or moral evil 
is to put an intellectual or moral virtue in 
its place. It would be only a restful diver- 
sion for the pastor to do enough such 
reading in the leading authors of English 
literature to make such a service interest- 
ing, lively, and profitable. The lives of 
authors are in themselves often fascinating 
biography. 








WANAMAKER’S. 


A postal card oe will bring our new Spring 
and Summer Catalogue: a great aid in ordering 





Ss. 
Only a glance at Dress Goods: 


SICILIENNE. 4 COLORINGS IN ANEW GRADE. 53 IN. 
l yd. Other grades narrower down to 25c. Wonder- 
ully durable. 
Scotch Zephyr Ginghams. This season’s patterns 
and every yard new, but the price is only 3734c, from 50. 
30-in. wick-striped and plaided Scotch Ginghams at 
25c. Imported to sell at 40c, and worth it. 





A LITERARY OPPORTUNITY. PERHAPS WE GIVE 
Aa so many such that you don’t appreciate them. 
it this is possibly the greatest yet. 4 

Riverside Pocket Series; ten popular books, in 
tasteful form, bound in cloth, flexible; publishers’ 
Le 50c. You can have them at twenty cents each. 

ou comprehend the smallness of the price? 

The constant improvement in Book Nrws has 
made it a magazine of great literary worth, 50 cents 
ayear. Sample copy free. 

RAVELING BaGs, EVERY KIND THAT SHOULD BE 
pony Hundreds at a glance. No two alike. Little 
an ge 

“Telescope” half slips into half. Muslin-lined, linen- 
covered, 12 to 24 in., 50c to $2. The one for least. 

Brown leather, Japanned frame, muslin-lined, $3.25 


$6.50. 
English frame, hand-sewed, leather lined, best qual- 
ity eeening, $8.25 to $12. 

nnn quality alligator, one piece sewed frame, $7.50 


nough to give he a notion of prices. 
MclIntoshes, wallet-shaped, waterproof, $4.50 to $11. 
A LATE STEAMER BRINGS US A FULLER STOCK AND 
newer sh o fi 4-button real Kid Gloves. 
Their color-scale now runs: 
tans modes 





slates new greeris 
gTays blacks 
Straight firsts, handsomely embroidered, and the sorts 
that are commonly sold for $1.50. Our price $L 
JOHN WANAMAKER; 
Philadelphia. 








ORDERS BY MAIL. 


ou 
JAMES McCREERY «& CO. 


Invite correspondence in re- 
gard to samples and prices of 
their varied lines of Silk, 
Woolen, and Cotton Dress 
Materials, Black Silks, Colored 
Satins, Printed Pongees, Mixed 
and Check Cheviots for Sum- 
mer Wear, Satteens, Ginghams, 
and all Wash Fabrics, in select 
variety. Orders by letter are 
filled by our most experienced 
salesmen, and with assured sat- 
isfaction to the customers. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Iilith St., | 
New York. 





RED STAR LINE 


For Antwerp and Paris, sailing weekly between 
NEW YW K an NTWERP, 
PHILADELPHIA and ANTWERP. 

First cabin, $60 to $100; excursion, $110 to $180. Second, 
to ; excursion, $72 to $85. Steerage, low rates. 
PETER WRIGHT & SONS. General Agents, 
307 Walnut St., Philadelphia ; 6 Bowling Green, N. Y. 


PERFECT FITTING H i BY 
White, Dress S R MAIL 
Postpaid 6@c. unlaundried, or 75c.laundried 
Catalogue free. THE DEN SHIRT FACTORY, 
147—~149 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


END 6 CENTS for samples of the famous cus- 
tom-made Plymouth Rock $3 Pants. Rules forself- 
measurementandacloth tape measureincluded. Eve: 
od guaranteed or money refunded. Plymeu 
5 St., Boston, Mass, 


oek Pants Ce., 18 
Best Work. WEST PRICES, 


WOOD trainee: 


WORTH DOINC. 


Write the Hartman Steel Co., Limited, Beaver Fall 
Pa. for ilustrated circulars of the Hartman PatentSteel 
Wire Door Mat their Patent Steel Picket 














MANTELS, TILES, GRATES 
TILE FLOORS, BRASS GOODS 
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; Three Wonder Seuing Machines, , 


° ‘THE NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread). 


“It runs with a breath.” 


THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 


More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other. | 





THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 


Scientifically and mechanically perfect. 
Offices Everywhere. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


= (MAKERS OF 8 MILLION MACHINES.) 


Perfection Guaranteed. 


New York, 








LAWN FERTILIZERS=2= 











Wonderfull 
BEN PER 
Spicy Remi 






une, “ peremey amusing.” 


. vocate, “ Brim full o 
4pply for BIG TERMS to HUBBAR BR 





liberal pay. Address, R. H. 


OODWARD & 


Popular. Tho Crowning Life Work of the late 
LEY POORE Memorial Edition.) AGENTS 
LOW Price. JUST OUT.) Wanted 


Reminiscences of GO years? li the Brilliant Men and Proud Ladies of 
nation’s . Ly AE of ite 


“ Pull of interest."—Hon. John Sherm 


“Charming in every iine.”—Hon, Dawes. “A running river of lively anecdote.”—N, 
Pri diane 


He wields a pen sharp as a dayvonet,* 
racy gossip." —Ohicago Timea, 


humor,."— “Pull of 
OS.. Philadelphia. 


ALL BOOKS AT WHOLESALE RATES! 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE BoOK-BUYERS’ BUREAU : Membership costs for one year ; three years, 
Ful} information with Catalogue, Free. Agee wanted eve / ° eit i uM 





3. 
ay hare to solicit memberships. Very 
OU PANY, BALTIMORE, Md. 





Protection. 


Being advocates of Protection to Home Indus- 
tries, we believe in protection to all. 

We therefore spread broadcast the announce- 
ment of a sweeping reduction, 

This great cut is made to reduce the number 
of patterns which naturally accumulate in such 
a large manufacturing business as our own; and, 
while we differ from other manufacturers in the 
disposition of surplus stock, it is our desire that 
the public shall participate in the changes thus 
made, and have the full benefit of the difference 
in price, and in accordance with which we offer 
the following list: 

Wiltons, $2.25; marked down to $1.50 and 
1.75. 
pe. «A $1.75; marked down to $1.25. 


Velvets, best grade, $1.40; marked down to 
$1.05. 


Velvets, 2d grade, $1.30; marked down to 
95e. 


Body Brussels, best grade, $1.25; marked 
down to $1.10. 


Body Brussels, 2d grade, $1.00; marked 
down to 90c. 


Tapestry Brussels, best grade,80c.; marked 
down to 65c. 


Tapestry Brussels, 2d grade, 65c.; marked 
down te 52e. 


To admirers of fine carpets the great attraction 


” CHLIDEMA, 


made to order in all sizes. 

Persons purchasing rugs for special purposes 
should examine the “ Chlidema,”’ which excels 
for richness of coloring, beauty of design, and 
strength of fabric. 

Spring styles of all grades of carpets now 
ready. 


John & James Dobson, 
Falls of Schuylkill Mills, 
809, 811, and 813 Chestnut St., Phila. 





In the ‘= States, Canada 
n 


THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
EST FOR HEALTH, 
momy and Beauty. 
Buttons a frent instead 


conatl Ned Seuses? 
SOLD BY 
LEADING RETAILERS 
everywhere. d for Circular. 
ERRIS BROS. Manctactarers 


3 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, 
Western Agents. 








USE 


STUART'S SPOOL COTTON 


Best and Cheapest. Warranted 200 yards. 
Sold by all Leading Dry Goods and Notion J obbers. 








OWLS Figeche, Teaportes ana Honse bred, Best Ine 
Stamp for clreular, JL, Ha sisia Clanaeteson ser, 


7 


1 WANT ACTIVE, ENERGETIC MEN 
sell the Missoun! Srmah Wasnen, 
pole Dy UI fT 


laver ar mero’ d convincing that 
ty @ with little. diffle iff ship 


sales are made fileulty, I w 
a Washer on two weeks’ trial, on liberal 

expense i satisfactory. Agents 

it for themselves. Don’t fail to write for 

llustrated circular with outline of argu- 

m to in making sales. J. Worth, sole 

manfr., St, Louis, Mo., or box 1983, New York City. 

Bent om S weeks trial own use 
where Ihaveno Agent, Ack lave about Free Trial. 


— 








Acomplete garment worn under 
the corset or flannels, protect? 





PeROTELTOS Misses bunt measure, 26-38, 
M. DEWEY, Mnfr., 229 Marshfield A Chicago. ENTS 
Sena Money by P. On Order. 4 } AGVANTED, 


{ } Save Your Tidies. $6 to $10 
a day at home selling the Nickel Tidy 


Holder. Every family buysthem. La- 
dies,men,¢ children sell them. Sample pricesby mail, 
16c, in 2c, stamps. W. Hasselbach, box 851,Sandusky,Q. 


IBERAL. SALARY 22 ‘0 2tve men to intro, 
plan. Expenses paid 4 Philadelphia 2 RPx 


ration. Send at once for particulars. 
WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

to $10 A DAY. ™or,.2"4, omen 
$5 $ ry — 2 : 
writes: “J make from $5.00 to $10.00 a day, D i 
every day in the year’ Another, “ Took 80 orders in 
aboutthree days.” ‘Terms free. J.H.Earle, Pub.,Boston 
AGENT wanted to take subscriptions for Tus 
AGENT ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, With 
AGENT its great Premium picture, ‘‘ Christ Before 
AGENT Pilate.” Send for special offer to Sunday- 
AGENT schools, free. % Chambers St., N. Y. City. 


———— 


Do Your Own Printing 


$3. Press for cards. 
gasy by 


For old, young, bus- 
iness, Tleasure, and 




















y ~~ 
~ 








ee Address 
‘LSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn 





- — 


Send 8 two-cent stamps for. 
samples of finest Foreign & 
American writing pers 


OREN Y. more than 
250 arieties 
which UND 


BY THE POUND 
from 15 cents upwards. 
ape g |SAMUEL WARD Co., 


184 Devonshire St., Boston. 





q ri Boston LINEN, 
Mail rates 16c. pertb. | SOME | BoswON TimENe 


Express often cheaper. ' and Bu 


OWEST Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 
— direct som wie to Ld ome, 

e sheets 0 r and envelopes, with pri 
pee rof sheets to's pound sent on receipt of 1S cts, 
H. oH. 


ER & KABRICK, 3 Beacon Street, 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1378. 
Nos, 303-404—170-604. 


_THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
WOVEN 





WIRE FENCING 


ire Rope Selvage 







SOFA SSS 
1 af, @t ecw Ss | ae 
~ hay ie arti, | 






34 : 
ete. Ze__>%e%et%eo, 


sOc. $s per rod 
Sn! GHEIGHT PAID, ‘Intormetion heen 
eM iw WIRE FENCECO, 


sizes 
Write 








cMULLEN 
XN. Market and Ontario Sts., Chicago, Ill, 
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cpa et a ee 
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Ay Cae 





HE TAKES THE CAKE. 

Clarence—Really, Miss Minnie, eve aoe) Bere? 
home seems so Asecaas that I would 
ag ss agent. 

Miss Minnie—I con easily assist you in that line, 

Clarence—Now, really, you overjoy me. 

Miss Minnie—Oh! It’s very simple. Buy a cake 
of Sapolio and ycu can go home happy. 


** She is handsome that handsome does.” 
The girl who uses 


SAPOLIO 


beautifies both the house and herself. 
Try a cake of it in your next house-clean- 


ing. No. % (Copyright, March, 1887.) 
BAXTER Cc. SWAN, . 
NU FACTURER O} 


CHURCH, HALL 
AND) LODGE WORK 


a variety. 
Also, Sole Manufacturer of the 


School Desk, 
mea ever, Soh Church’and 
oes Supplies, ac. ao 


* Write for 
244 & 246 South Second 
PHILAD A, PA., Us 8. 4s 


Shaw, Applin & Co, |: 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 oars St., 
Send for catalogue, Boston. 


CHAINS 


JMPORTERS OF CHURCH, SKS 
QSTERMO RS Ser 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $i0. 























iron banner stands, 75 
Send for ijustrated:: 
price-lis: 
Cc. A. HART A co., 
133 N. 3d S¢,, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or nosale. Es- 
timate given of cost and descriptiv e cata- 
logue ay WE on Werpen ne” 
a DENER. 
No. 96 Sonihy bd'8 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH " SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
LIGH T| Wheeler Reflector Co.;- Boston. 


Philadelphia Agency, 9 North 1 13th Street, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 


B VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, oO. 
McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Polis, 


Cris anp Prats for CHU 
Send for Piles and Ce “stale ae hon) 
BMention this Papers Mpnicies Ma, 


p SEND ) 70. '22% 
eat 






















— 


soa petose for Wate 
verware, 2c, e 
Gizect to consumers at w olesale 


and jane pay no comepieeton rapes 
20 North Ninth Street Eugene RacceLe. Pa 


~ DO YOU WANT A GOLD WATCH? © 


23° CO-OPERATION reduces cost. Writetothe 
RENSTONE WATCH CLUB CO., 926 Chest- 
nut St, Phila., for full particulars of their plan. 





ASK FOR « 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 





THE CEREALINE COOK BOOK, 
containing more than two hundred recipes, will be sent 
to any one who will mention where this advertisement 
was seen, and enclose a two-cent stam mp for postage, to 
Fhe Cerealine Mfg. Co., Columbus, In 


TOOL PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & C0., 


Limited, 607 Market St., 
Send 25 cents for illustrated catalogue. 





PHILADELPHEA, PA. 


Silk or merino. Ane {i of 





A person cannot always tell from an advertisement’ of a 
book whether or not the book is one that he would like to have. 
A five minutes’ examination of the book itself would settle the 


matter. 


We have enough confidence in the good faith of our 


subscribers to give them. all an opportunity to examine Dr. 


Trumbull’s book “Teaching and Teachers,” 
them under any obligation to buy it. 


without putting 
The plan is this :— 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have the 
book sent to him for examination, the publisher paying the post- 


age, 


After looking over the book, the subscriber may either 


retain it and remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost 
of return postage, which is fourteen cents. 


The book has already had a wide sale, but there are thousands 


of Sunday-school teachers who have not even seen it. 


If you 


are one of these, it is hoped that you will respond at once to 


this proposition. 


All you will need to say is this: —In accord- 


ance with your offer, please send me a copy of “Teaching and 


for examination. 


From The Examiner, New York. 


If the contents of this volume could be put into the 
brain and heart of the avecoge™ Sunday-school bag? 
t would revolutionize both him and his work it 
condenses the material results of lo: ie ty and wide 
isonete so fully and ae is begets ina 
e 30 easy and attractive, and iscussed, 
po A such a genuine enthusiasm in this to topics ase 
that he must be eager vious indeed who wae pired 
and stimulated b There is "Seat li eh t ae 
volume that would not, with a few verbal 
bear equally well on the art of potting “things ta -in ithe 
pulpit, 80 as to increase the preacher's 
ng and holding LT pint and montaing: the ieee 4 
his hearers, It ought to be read and digested by 
teacher and preac! a in the land. 


From The a Christian sone New York. 
Of this book we have"te: 4 my it is 
readable, There is not a du = in ft. It fairl rly 
sparkles even while discussing the most substantial 
subjects. The author's nt Leng | has taught 
him: how to put his weighty thoughts ‘so as to com- 
mand attention and make the desired impression. 
The k is sensible and wise. Dr. Trumbull has no 
crotchets. He goes down to the foundations of things, 
and takes broad views of the office of the Sunday- 
school teacher. His suggestions are eminently prac- 
tical and practicable. . .. The book, without any 
goodishness, keeps steadily in the reader’s view the 
eat object of the teacher’s work in training the chil- 
fren for Christ and for service in his church, 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 

It isa full and pithy treatise, orderly in arrange- 
ment, a in seoeneee , comprehensive in its range 

topics, ad apted to sting conditions, and holding 
up the — 3 the work faithfully above the work 

tself, Other books have been written K,- the subject 

oon with the same intent, but we have seen no other 
such volume o anything like the value of this. . . 
We presume that it will be the high-water-mark in 
literature of its own sort for some years to come, 


Teachers ”’ 


From the Sunday School Banner, Toronto, Ont., Can. 
The book is anything but dry, didactic reading. Th 
author carries out his own rule by copious illustrations, 
anecdotes, and the judicious use of witand humor. No 
teacher can read this book without clexrer views of 
the importance, and dignity, and responsibility of his 
work, and without being greatly helped to perform it. 
If teachers would study its pages, and profit by its 
suggestions, the art of teaching would be—well, if not 

rete lutionized, at least greatly improved. 


The Watchman, Boston, Mass. 
az} valuable treatise itis. Let no one conjure up 
tre of a didactic, dry, Slee. composition, from 
the use of the word “ tre: t is a “live” book 
from title-page to conclusion. The writer knows what 
he is writing about. 


From The Sunday-School Journal, New York. 

A remarkable book that will prove a standard for 
Sunday-school teachers, ... The volume is rich in con- 
fonts, attractive in sty je. * practical in treatment, and 

worthy of its distinguished and experienced author, 





From The Christian Advocate, New York. 


Nothing better could come to any Sunday-school in 
this day of “ He -, than that each of its teachers 
should be furnished with a copy of Teaching and 
Teachers. Probably no man—certainly few—can be 
more “‘apt to teach’ teachers than this author— 
H. Clay Trumbull.... Those who feel that our methods 
are ruling us instead of serving us—who are pained 
at the easy exclusion of the Bible from our classes—at 
the wealt aay gr and the scarcity of thought—at 
the loss of force in the multiplicity of contrivances— 
will find this book of almost unqualified merit. 


From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Dr. Trumbull is-eminently qualified fer the writing 
of such a book. Heis not a mere theorist who sits in 
a quiet office, far removed from the actual work of a 
teacher, and writes out his fine opinions; he has all 
his life been in the v ery thickest of the Sunday-school 
work, teaching in church and mission schools. What 
he has to say, therefore, on this — is what he has 
learned, and many times tested 


by actual ex rience. 
. We earnestly era cae os tnd be 


ik to all teachers, 


From The Christian Union; New York. 

Every teacher in’ Sunday-school will feel his work 
widened in scope by reading this book. It is by far + 
best that has yet apear or is phate be appear, o: 
this porto, and the t oroughness for which this calls 
would be an unspeakable blessing to every school in 
the land. - Superintendents will do well to study these 
chapters, commend them teachers, and present 
them now and then in detail, 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every Sunday-school worker, in whatever position 

-— grade, and ever, tor, as well, who would keep 

to the times in this line of effort, should have aco y 
Dr. Trumbull’s most excellent and thorough wor 

Tt is by all odds the most comprehensive and valuable 

book of its kind yet presented to this class of workers. 


From The Sunday School Magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 

The author is well known in this country and in 
Europe as an authority in Sunday-school matters. He 
has had much experience as a teacher in church and 
mission schools in city and county and has studied 
with much care the best methods of instruction and 
government in Sunday-schools, 


From The Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, O. 

This book should be in Sunday-school libraries for 
the benefit of those teachers who would not be able to 
supply themselves with it. Itis a normal course in 
itself, We predict a large circulation for this able 
treatise on a subject only less important than how 
best to preach the gospel. 


From The Baptist Superintendent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We wish it were possible to so commend this best 
and most practical book yet issued for Sunday-school 
workers that every one of them would forthwith send 
for a copy, and, acoeaee interested 
could not fail to be—would 
teachings. 


in it—as they 
profit by and follow its 





One copy of the book mailed, . , 


$1.00 


Five or more copies to one address (each), 
Express charges prepaid. 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


(Full Paid.) 


322 Chestnut St. 


S SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


bo Capital, 500,000. 


O/ MORTGAGES #3: 


half times the asgount o! rofl. 


own FS= PER CENT. REAL ESTATE: 
BONDS, secured by special deposit of FIRST 

—<o PGAGES 0 on ee Lg oye sores twoand one- 
tal of the Company. 


Collgets ena tee ee “INTEREST f ALLOWED ON oF Sonus 


CGEO.D.KR = pie Vieoa tN hice 


Krumbhaar, Gharies Fi att, Charl 


DIRECTORS iWin Smith, 


les Huston, ae 
F. B. Reeves, Geo D McCreary, Ghee. H. Banee. Th 
ood, IsaacJ. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, J: 


ER.J Tes 
L. Bailey, Wm. Sate ron 


R,T. McC 
omas pshem. 
oseph 8. Harris, Lawrence Lewis, Jr 








FIVE YEAR 
FIRST 


$50 8% 
Mortgage 
Real Estate Coupon Bonds. 
8° INTEREST PER ANNUM. 
Interest Payable Semi-annually, 


We only handle bonds that are well 


secured; and guarantee the prompt 


payment of both principal and interest 
when due. 


j. H. Bauerlein & Co., 


522 Wyandotte Street, 
Emansas City, Mo. 





— President — 
SzenaTor JOHN J. yee co 


© 
6* th iS 
THE ee “e i 


we or por Kansas. 
ras Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds, of 
Eastern Kansas, semi-annual interest 
coupons payable at the Chatham Nat'l 
Bank, New York; send for pamphlet to 
GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE, 
187 Broadway, New York. 
R. M. MANLEY, Gen] Mgr, 


paged 





H. E. Batt, Prest. Gro. C. oseett., Vice Prest, 
ph OE Ee BON 


BEAR HIGHER INTeRest 
THAN GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
We have them in various sums, to meet the needs of 
large and small investors. 


KANSAS inveoTme ent Co., 


An PAR. be Sct ae free on ap 
lication. 
Cras. Bancray, EO. C. MORRELL, 
305 Chestnut St. oro ome Shy 
oP niladelphia. Pa. Boston. 


Ae (nA Cae 





Leet (SPANY 
isté KANSAS CITY, MO, tncorp. 1888 
|e we Capital, - $1,090,000.00 


140,000.0 
OFFERS 'S GUARANTEED REAL ESTATE MORT- 
GAGES DRAWING 6% INTEREST. 
SAMUEL M. JARVIS, Prest. ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secy. 
Eastern Office, 239 Broadway, New York, 


AKE VIFYY.curcium 


geley Price ®10 inside, and #15 
@100 will buy a tive acre tract for an oran 
garden. Youcan pay in monthly ins 
each. A store, 








health, Send and get a map of Florida, 
with -¥ new towns and peareste fenaeee to tae 


RopicaL Lanp Co., P.O. Bo So Jacksonville, Fis. 


ORIDA.-3a 


ANKING in all Branches, Bonds and 
other 4 to 8 per cent. Investments. 


sf KEANS@sBANK 


HICAGO succsrs PRESTONKEANEG 


CHIC York Office: 2 Wall Street. 


BONDS Ci aon ne ee AND 

L. to 7 per cents 
a ye an Send for Bond List. 
N. W. HARRIS & CO., Bankers, 


115-11 A rte oe St. 56 Devonshire St., 
CHICAGO.. BOSTON. _ 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


30s and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, 











OUN D. _ KNOX & €O., 
INVESTMENT BAN KEKSand LOAN AGENTS, 
TOPEKA, KANS 
Negotiators of KANSAS FIRST’ MORTGAGES, 
See large adv ertisement next week. 


MCINTOSH & MYGATT, 


Bankers - - - Denver. Colorado. 
Investment securities for non-residents. Particulat 
attention giv en to the investment of Trust J Funds. __ 


r ee’ American Investment Co., 150 Nassau 

. New York, offer extraordinary inducements 
in Baveninen mi Securities, ail guaranteed, 
Assets, October 1, 1887. $1,883,909.72. Send for full 
information and references. 


‘THE CIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 
2020 CHESTNUT ‘TT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


'T. B. SWEET, Pres. | GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pre& 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co., 


TOPEKA, KHANSAS 
_Paid-up Capital, $600,000. 7% First Mortgages. 69 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 


YOU HAVE LIVED AND Won. 
For example of its operation address the Company: 


giving your age. 
REAL ESTATE 


DENVEE INVESTMENTS. 


Conservative,safe,profitabie. Circularsand references 
mailed. H.B.Chamberlin & Bro.,Box 1934, Denver,Coh 

















She Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of @ party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher will ibers any 


retund to subser 


‘ 


money that they lose thereby. 








